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A Weaver Can Run 


Three or Four Times as Many 
Northrop Automatic Worsted Looms 
Asthe Weaver 

On the Old-Style Worsted Looms 
They Are Doing It 

If This Interests You 

Let’s Talk It Over 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 
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Fafnir hanger boxes promote cleanliness 
the fire hazard 


Here is a sectional view of the Fafnir 
Double Ball Bearing Hanger Box. Note 
the long inner ring of the ball bearing, 
the pressed steel dust caps, and the self- 
locking collar. 


Write for a copy of this new 
Fafnir Ball Bearing Textile Cat- 
alog. It fully describes and illus- 
trates Fafnir Ball Bearing Hang- 
er Boxes, Pillow Blocks, Loose 
Pulleys, and ball bearing equip- 
ped textile machinery. 
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and reduce 


Fafnir Double Ball Bearing 
Hanger Boxes are dirt-proof 
and oil-tight. Dirt, dust or 
lint cannot get into the 
bearings, — neither can oil 
leak out. There is no 
chance of oil spattering 
floors or machinery, no 
danger of goods in process 
being spotted and damaged, 
no oil soaked waste or pools 
of oil. Perfect cleanliness is 
always assured. 


Since friction is reduced to 
the vanishing point, Fafnir 
Bearings do not heat and 
cause fires——a fact which 
no mill superintendent can 
overlook. 


Fafnir Hanger Boxes fit all 
standard frames, that 
changing over old equipment 
to Fafnir is a simple and 
inexpensive operation which 
involves simply removing 
the old boxes and substitut- 
ing the Fafnir Ball Bearing 
Boxes. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 
Makers of high grade ball 


bearings — the most com- 
plete line of types and sizes 
in America. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Southern Representatives: 
W. S. Shirley, 120 Bourbon St. 
New Orleans, La. 


A. G. Laughridge, 
P. O. Box 1847, Atlanta, Ga. 


BALL BEARING 
UNIT-ALIGNING 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


Thursday, January 14, 1926. 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
January 14, 1926 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


The outstanding feature in the business world for the year 
1925 was the working out of greater economy and efficiency in the 
internal organization of most industries. 


In your field of endeavor this showed up not only in the 
efficient operation of machinery but also, in many cases, by a 


mill utilizing its own waste products. 

Mr. R. T. Comer, our waste expert, probably has had a wider 
| experience in running waste of all kinds than any other man we 

1 know of. 


With millions of pounds of short staple cotton, which is none 
too clean, it will necessarily mean more waste. This means that 
you will have to convert your waste into a profit. 


Get in touch with us and we will give you the benefit of our 
experience in helping. you to solve this question to your best 
advantage. 


Sincerely yours, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE! 


Mr. R. T. Comer. 
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OUTHERN TEXTIL 


Boston Mass. 


mill and factory equipment _ 


The largest firms manufac- 


turing textile machinery, 


and general textile pro- 


ducts have engaged ninety 
percent of the space in 


this Exposition. 


linder Auspices Address All Communications 
Textile Exhibi to the Execulive Offices 
cAssociation Inc. 329 Park So. Bldg. Boston 
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Quality Paramount 


‘ 
a 
: 


ITH many of the raw materials going into the chemical-consuming 

industries, market fluctuations are wide and frequent. In such 

cases the question of price may readily assume in the mind of the buyer 
an importance out of all proportion to other vital considerations. 


“nes 


This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those raw 
materials where market changes are infrequent and small, and where 
little may be gained by “shopping” for lower quotations. Thus, when the 
quality and uniformity of the product and the character of the manufac- 
turer should be the prime considerations, price frequently becomes the 
principal deciding factor. Long-established brand names and records of 
service may be entirely disregarded for a negligible difference in price. 


By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high standard 
of manufacture, we have built up for our “Eagle Thistle” Brand products 
an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at the same time estab- 
lishing a reputation for satisfactory service and equitable business deal- 
ings with the consumer._ We believe that discriminating buyers are rec- 
ognizing more than ever before that these are the first things to be con- 
sidered in selecting a source of supply. 


Shc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~Liguia Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Soda Ash~ Bleaching Powder 
Moditied Virginia Soda 
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NATIONAL ERIE SCARLET 3B 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT ADDITION 
TO OUR LINE OF DIRECT SCARLETS 
FOR BATHING SUITS AND SWEATERS 


LTHOUGH classed as a direct 
cotton dye, its principal applica- 
tion is on wool and silk. In mixed 
goods, it dyes both these fibres the same © 
depth, and heavier than the cotton. It 
produces bright scarlet shades on wool 
of good fastness to light, washing, full- 
ing, sea water, and perspiration, and 
of good fastness to washing and light 
when dyed on silk. | 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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Lancashure's Problem of Diminished Output 


lea a brief consideration of the 
4 present position of the British 
cotton industry must begin with a 
clatement of certain facts concern- 
ing the position of the industry in 
pre-war days. The comparative mag- 
nitude of the industry at that time 
is indicated by its possessing 40 per 
cent of the world’s cotton spindles. 
as contrasted with 24 per cent pos- 
sessed by the industry of the United 
States, and 8 and 5 per cent by the 
industries of Germany and France 
respectively. Of the world’s power- 
looms the British industry claimed 


29 per cent, that of United States 
25 per cent, and the industries of 


Germany and France each less than 
7 per cent. Since 1913 the world’s 
cotgon spindles have increased by 
about 19 millions mainly by in- 
creases of nine millions, by increases 
of nine millions in Asia, seven mil- 
lions in America, and two millions in 


Great Britain- For the world’s 
power-looms reliable statistics are 
not available, though it may be 
surmised that some increase has 


faken place: in Great Britain there 
has been an increase from 786,000 to 
788.000. 

Concerning the world’s consump- 
tion of all kinds of cotton in the sea- 
sons 1912-13 and 1924-25 the foliow- 
ing table is of interest." 


Wreorld’s Cotton Consumption. 
Bales (000's omitted). 


1912-13 1924-25 
United Kingdom 4,274 3,235 
Continent le 7,914 6,521 
Asia 3,765 6,238 
Others 956 1,047 


22.628 23,833 


Both the above table and the fig- 
ures for spindles indicate that any 
expansion of the world’s cotton in- 
dustry since pre-war days has been 
contined almost entirely to Asia and 
the United States. Although an in- 
erease in the number of British 
spindles is recorded, the increase is 
associated with a decline in the 
amount of cotton consumed; in pre- 


vious years, in fact, the decline has. 


been far greater than 
figures show. 

This fall in the amount of cotton 
consumed in the British industry is 
one aspect of the depressed condi- 
lion of the industry during the last 
five years. During the whole period 
1914-20 the output of the industry 
was greatly reduced, but, with the 
prevailing level of prices, the re- 
duction was hardly noticed. It was 


the 1924-25 


*International Cotton Bulletin IV. 1. 


By G. W. Daniels, in Manchester (Eng.) Guardian 


only with the decline of prices on 
the collapse of the post-Armistice 
boom that is was fully realized how 
far the industry had departed from 
ils pre-war position. 


To understand the present position 
if Is necessary to bear in mind that 
according to pre-war estimates 
something like 80 per cent of the to!l- 
al production of British piece goods 
and 12 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of yarn found markets abroad. 
It is mainly in the decline of foreign 
demand for piece goods that the ex- 
planation of the present depression 
is to be found. As far as can be 
judged, the home demand for piece 
goods has not declined in as great 
a proportion as the foreign demand, 
and this statement is certainly true 
of the foreign demand for yarn. 

The following figures for groups 
of foreign markets show the position 
in 1924 as compared with 1913: 


Percentage 
distribution 


Percentage 
change 


of piece- in quanti- 

goods ties of piece- 

exports gds. expts 
Group of markets 1913 1924 1913 1924 
Far East 61.6 46.4 100 50 
Near East 10.2 12.2 100 78 
South America: 9.5 10.1 100 78 
S'if-zgove Dom’ ns 5.6 7.0 100 83 


Europe 5.2 9.6 100 120 
Africa 4.8 6.0 100 79 
United States 0.6 3.5 100 364 


Total (mil. yds.) 7,075 4622 100 65 


Comparing the percentage distri- 
bution of piece goods in the above 
groups of markets in 1913 with 1924 
it will be seen that, with the excep- 
tion of the Far Eastern group, each 
of the other groups absorbed a larz- 
er proportion of the total exports in 
1924 than in 1913, but this does not 
mean that they absorbed larger 
quantities. Generally, since 1920 the 
groups composed of European coun- 
tries and the self-governing Domin- 
ions have nearly maintained their 
pre-war demand, while the demand 
from the United States has greatly 
increased, Unfortunately, the quan- 
tities normally taken by these groups 
are small compared with the quan- 
lilies taken by the other groups. 
Moreover, the other groups. show 
great shrinkages, the greatest hav- 
ing taken place in the Far Eastern 
group, which in 1913 absorbed no 
less than 62 per cent of the total ex- 
ports. Evidently the decline of de- 
mand in this group is the most im- 
portant factor in the present situa- 


tion. Of the Far Hastern markets 
India is, of course, by far the largest 
accounting in 1913 for more than 
70 per cent of the exports of British 
piece goods to the Far East; the nex! 
largest market, China, absorbing 
about 16 per cent. 


As regards the situation in India, 
it is a significant fact that the total 
consumption of cotton goods has not 
declined to anything like the same 
extent as the import of British piece 
goods. In the year 1924-25 as com- 
pared with the year 1913-14 the pro- 
duction of piece goods by the Indian 
mills was greater by 800 million 
vards: also between these vears 
Japanese exports to India consider- 
ably increased. In China and in some 
south American countries similar 
tendencies ,have been in operation 
and in the Near East increased com- 
petition appears to have developed. 

In view of these facts if 
that an enormous leeway has fo be 
made up before the pre-war export 
trade in British piece goods is re- 
stored. No doubt the 
stacle in the way of restoration has 
heen the level of supply prices. Dur- 
ing the three years 1922-24 the aver- 
age prices of British piece goods 
remamed almost stationary at near- 
ly 140 per cent above pre-war prices, 
while the volume of exports also 
remained stationary at rather more 
than 60 per cent of the pre-war 
volume, which would suggest that 


is clear 


greatest op- 


at that level of prices a position of 


equilibrium had been attained. To- 
wards the latter end of 1924, how- 
ever, consequent upon the large 


crop of American cotton, the price 
of raw material declined, and with 
the present season’s crop standard 
American cotton has further declin- 
ed to about 60 per cent above the 
portion of this decline has been. ab- 
sorbed in assisting to create profit- 
able margins for spinners; whether 
any further fall will be absorbed for 
the same purpose remains to be 
effected in other directions, the out- 
look for a speedy restoration of the 
pre-war position of the British cot- 
ton industry ts far from promising. 


At this point certain important 
changes that have taken place in the 
industry since 1913 ought to be 
noticed. That the money costs of all 
the operations involved in the com- 
plete production of cotton goods 


have taken. place in the industry 
since 1913 ought to be noticed. That 
the money costs of all the operations 
involved in the complete production 
of eotton goods have increased, con- 
sequent upon the change in the gen- 


eral level of prices, goes without 
saving. But, in addition, there have 
heen other changes not so directly 


connected with that change. Thus, 
in 1919 a movement began by which 
a large portion of the spinning con- 
cerns were recapitalized, with the 
result that their paid-up share capi- 
ital was increased, on the average, 
io three or four times the pre-war 
amounts. In the same year an agree- 
ment was arrived at by which the 
number of working hours was reduc- 
ed from 554% to 48 a week. Again, 
after the collapse of the post- 
Armistice boom the policy of short- 
time working was adopted in order 
io cope wilh the succeeding depres- 
sion, and since the early months of 
1924 the policy has been consistently 
adhered to by the American section 
of the spinning trade, 


At the moment, in view of the ex- 
sifence of this short-time policy, any 
discussion of the effects of the re- 
duction in the length of the normal 
working week upon the relatively 
position of the British cotton indus- 


iry would seem academic in char- 
acter, and would serve no useful 
purpose. Moreover, on the assump- 
lion that the eotton industries of 


other countries adopt and adhere to 
the policy of a shorter normal work- 
ing week, it is unlikely that the re- 
duction will become the subject of 


acute controversy in the future. 
(gain, seeing that profits in the 
American spinning section during 
the last five vears have been more 
conspicuous by their absence than 
by their presence, it would appear 
that the present effects of the re- 


capitalization movement must be un- 
important. Maybe the fact that a 
return is expected on paid-up share 
capital is at present influencing, and 
will for some time continue to in- 
fluence, estimations of- profitable 
prices, but it is encouraging to bear 
in mind the improbability that the 
recapitalization movement will per- 
manently weaken the relative posi- 
lion of the industry. Whether the 
movement proceeded too far it is at 
present tmpossible to say, but the 
fact that the value of invested capi- 
tal is determined by its earnings wil! 
ultimately reveal the exact situation 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Methods 


HE following article, prepared by 

the Viscose Co. for the Journal 
of Commerce, contains a greal deal 
of worthwhile information on ihe 
handling of rayon: 


Winding. 


The first and most important poin! 
in winding artificial silk is the lay- 
ing of skeins on the swifts. It is 
necessary to determine the inside 
and outside of a skein. This is done 
by spreading it across both hands, 
your fingers pointing away from 
you, until tt is flat both widthway 
and lengthway. If both inside and 
outside are tight and flat you have 
it right side out, or, in other words, 
just the way it left the reeling ma- 
chine. If, however, the inside is loose 
and the outside tight, reverse it by 
turning imsiae out. 

With the inside and outside of a 
skein determined, the next step is 
to lay it on the swift and find the 
end. The skein should be laid on 
the swift -in the same relative posi- 
tion as it was made up on the reel 
—that is. outside on the reel should 
be outside on the swift. The skein 
should lay on the swift spread out 
evenly widthway as far as the swifl 
will allow, and the swift bandas 
should be equal distance from the 
swift-axis. Artificial silk is reeled 
with a cross-wind and is laced with 
four tie-bands, to one of which the 
ends are tied. 

Remove the tie-bands by cutting 
‘hem on the edge away from the 
knot: the tie-band to which the ends 
are fastened being the last one out. 
The end for winding is the one run- 
ning on the outside of the skein. 
Cutting them on the edge away from 
the knot will allow them to be puil- 
ed out easily without disturbing the 
lay of the yarn. Don’t break the 
tie-bands, as this has a tendency to 
break and split the filaments. Dont 
straighten skeins by beating on a 
shaker-pole, as this does. not 
straighten the yarn but damages it. 
It is very important that the opera- 
tor be instructed to straighten skeins 
on hands as noted above. 

The process of winding from the 
skein to the bobbin is performed on 
a machine similar to that used for 
winding natural silk. The machine 
is of light construction and the 
speed is regulated to insure maxi- 
mum production with a minimum 
amount of stretching or breaking of 
the yarn: thus producing good work. 
The shaft of the winding machine 
should run at about 125 revolutions 
per minute, which gives an average 
thread-speed from the shaft of 75 
vards per minute. 


Humidity Maintained. 


The spindle or arbor on which the 
hobbin is placed has on one end a 
friction-bowl, and on the other end 
a thumb-screw which is used to 
hold the bobbin in place against the 
friction-bowl. This bowi is about 
ene inch in diameter and receives its 
motion by friction from a wheel 
about five inches in diameter, fixed 
to the main shaft of the machine. 

Some spindles or arbors are de- 
signed with a friction-bowl on each 


end. In this case the thumb-screw 
is done away with and is replaced 
by a friction-bowl carrying an in- 
terior or female thread. This bow! 
holds the bobbin firmly on the spin- 
die just as the thumb-screw does. 

This type of drive is very sensitive 
in ifs action and jis suitable for the 
winding of artificial silk, where a 
hobbin wound lightly is required. 
When anything occurs during the 
winding to prevent the thread com- 
ing freely from the skein, it will 
hold the bobbin stationary until the 
operator can straighten the skein, 
thus preventing the yarn _ (froin 
breaking. The traverse should have 
porcelain guides that are perfectly 
smooth and which should be mspeet- 
ed at least three times a year, as 
they become worn or cul from ine 
constant friction of the varn. It is 
essential that the guides be perfect- 
ly smooth so as to prevent the fila- 
ments from being broken. It is also 
essential that the skein be placed 
on the swift with the swift-bands 
symmetrical, as noted above, thus 
allowing the yarn to come freely 
from the swift. 

When yarn breaks during the 
winding operation and it becomes 
necessary to tie a knot, the operators 
should be instructed to tie all flat 
knots. 


The humidity of the room in which 
winding is being done should be 
carefully maintained. The ordinary 
daily fluctuations of humidity have 
their effect on the strength of the 
fiber. Dry conditioned air is partic- 
ularly desired, During unseasonably 
damp weather, during a hazy, muggy 
spell, and particularly after mill 
holidays, if is necessary to heat 
promptly and thoroughly, and to 
ventilate the room well. 

The weight and size of bobbin used 
for the winding of artificial silk and 
the weighting of the swift are of 
great importance. Bobbins suitable 
for yarns ranging from 100 denier to 
i50 denier should not be over three 

3) ounces in weight and should 
conform to the following dimen- 
sions: 


Inches 
Diameter of flanges ......... 2% 
Diameter of barrel ......... 1% 


The weighting for the swift should 
not be over 6-7 ounces. 


Copping or Quilling. 


Owing to the stretch and uneven 
lension caused by the variation of 
the swift, it is not advisable to run 
the thread direct from the skein to 
the cop. To obtain the best results, 
it is essential to run the thread from 
a bobbin wound on a winding ma- 
chine and then on a gquiller to run 
from the bobbin to the quill cop. 


The type of quills used for quiil- 
ing artificial silk is the same as is 
used for quilling natural silk- The 
quilling machines are equiped with 
conpensators to regulate the tension 
on the yarn as it passes from the 
bobbin to the cop or quill. All points 
of contact should be smooth, and 
should revolve (fiber or wooden 


wheels being used), thus eliminating 
the friction that would be caused 
otherwise. Artificial silk is subjected 
‘o a severe strain while being quilled 
and extreme care should be taken as 
to the uniformity of tension on each 
spindle. The spindle must be perfect- 
ly true-as any variation has a tenden- 
cy to bruise or discolor the material 
where if comes into contact with the 
builder. Uneven tension or strain 
upon the yarn will cause it to 
stretch, thus producing tight or 
bright picks, in the woven cloth. 
Knots should be laid on the surface 
of the quill, not in the traverse, so 
that, during the process of weaving, 
the thread will draw freely from 
the quill. This is essential because 
any obstruction on the quill during 
weaving also causes tight and 
bright picks. 

The wind most suitable for artifi- 
cial silk Is the seven-wind which can 
be produced on a natural silk quill- 
er. The speed of the machine should 
be regulated so that the spindle runs 
ebout 2,400 revolutions per minute. 

The length of cop or quill should 
be not more than 5% inches. Using 
a cop or quill of this length, a seven- 
wind and 1%-inch throw, and build- 
ing it to %-inch diameter, it would 
hold approximately 1,365 yards of 
150 denier yarn. Regulation of the 
temperature and humidity of this 
room should be similar to that used 
in the winding process, 


Warping. 


The machine used for the warping 
of artificial silk is the same type that 
is used for natural silk. This is 
known as a “horizontal warper.” A 
V-shaped creel should be used. It 
should be arranged so that all the 
bobbins, when placed on the pins, 
will be at the same angle as the leas- 
ing-reed. Any deviation from this 
rule has a tendency to put more fric- 
tion upon the bobbin, and the thread 
may then come into contact with the 
side of the bobbin, and break the 
filaments. At the commencement of 
a warp, all the bobbin should be as 
similar as possible in weight and 
diameter, so that the tension on all 
the threads is about equal. Care 
should be taken by the warper, when 
creeling, that the material is handled 
as little as possible, as the unsized 
varn at this stage is of such a nature 
that the filaments easily split and 
break. 

The warp is built up, according to 
{he number required, without han- 
dling or interfering with the threads 
after thy have left the spacing reed. 
The machine is so arranged that a 
beam can be placed on the back side 
and the warp wound on without the 
risk of any entanglements. It is es- 
sential that the flanges of the beams 
be smooth and true, and that the 
beam be set to the exact width of the 
warp on the machine in order to 
keep good sides and thus prevent 
high and low selvages. In preparing 
a warp for sizilng on this type of 
machine, it is well to bear in mind 
that the warp must be placed on 
the beam as light as possible, pre- 
ferably a soft beam. On the other 
hand, if the yarn is sized and is being 


prepared for the loom, then a hard 
beam is preferred, and more tension 
should be applied when bcaming. 

There are other types of warping 
or beaming machines used for arti- 
ficial silk; one such as that now be- 
ing used in preference to the hori- 
zontal type when a warp is required, 
having a range of 100-1,000 ends. A 
“V-shaped” creel is also used for this 
machine similar to the one used for 
the horizontal machine, but it is 
much longer. 


As noted: above, in winding and 
quilling, a dry atmosphere is essen- 
tial in warping artificial silk, and is 
even more important in this opera- 
tion than in any other, and should, 
therefore, very carefully watched. 
In a moist atmosphere the yarn ex- 
pands, causing it to sag, and making 
it impossible to beam uniformly. 


Sizing. 


The sizing machine is especially 
desinged for. and adapted to artifi- 
clal silk and is capable of sizing the 
materials according to requirements, 

It is not advisable to size more 
than 1,500 to 2,000 ends at one time. 
When a warp with more than this 
number is required it is advisable 
to use more beams and to run them 
logether on the rebeaming or dress- 
ing machine. Owing to the “stretch” 
of artificial silk, and particularly so 
when in contact with the size, ten- 
sion on the back beam when Sizing 
should be as light as is consistent 
with good working. When the warp 
is sized there is not the same risk 
of the material stretching. and good 
results are obtained by making the 
weavers beams hard with press 
rollers. 

In the process of sizing the beam 
should be measured about every 100 
yards. If the beam should “measure 
out,” that is, prove to.be high on 
one side and low on the other, the 
attendent should build up the low 
side to the required height by the 
insertion of paper. Then the presser- 
roller is so adjusted as to prevent 
a recurrence: 

The success of artificial silk weavy- 
ing during the last few years is at- 
tributed to a considerable degree to 
sizing. Just as sizing is essential to 
the successful weaving of single cot- 
ton yarn, so is it essential that the 
filaments of artificial silk be bound 
together by an adhesive substance to 
strengthen them during the process 
of weaving. Artificial silk, properly 
sized. 

For machine-sizing the following 
formulas are those most suitable for 
artificial silk: 

(1) 3% pounds flexible starch: 
1% pounds corn starch. 

This mixture is dissolved in three 
gallons of water, after which it is 
poured into a tank that contains 15 
gallons of water. The contents are 
then boiled and stirred for from 15 to 
20 minutes. 

Before using this preparation it 
should be allowed to cool down to a 
temperature of 80-90 degrees Fah- 
renheit and this temperature should 
be maintained during the process of 
sizing. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Aluminum Paint is the Single Coat Finish 
for Interior Walls and Ceilings 


Its four-fold economy warrants consideration 
when you get your next painting bids 


P yesye PAINT offers a four-fold economy in painting mill walls 


and ceilings to improve lighting and sanitation : — 


First—in Labor Costs. One coat of Aluminum Paint completes the job. Ordinary 


paints require two or three. 


Second —in Paint Costs. You save the material cost of second and third coats. 


-‘Third—through Lasting Reflectivity. Aluminum Paint keeps its luster longer be- 
cause fumes and gases have little darkening effect upon its metallic aluminum pig- 


ment. Dirt and dust find little foothold on its smooth coat. 


Fourth—through Greater Durability. Aluminum Paint lasts longer be- 
cause it “‘leafs’’. 


“Leafing” is a new principle, native to Aluminum Paint. 


The Paint consists of thin flakes of pure metallic aluminum 
(Aluminum Bronze Powder) mixed with a suitable vehicle of 
oil or varnish. 


lo The flakes “leaf” together when the Paint is applied. They 


form a continuous light-reflecting film of aluminum over 


ALU M INUM the surface. 


Oo One coat of Aluminum Paint—and the lighting and ap- 
> pearance of the rooms are improved. 


Write today for our new illustrated booklet—““Aluminum 
Paint—A Step Ahead in Industrial Painting’’. It gives complete 
details in an interesting, understandable way. 


Brief Facts about 
Aluminum Paint 


—consists of Aluminum 
Bronze Powder mixed with 
a suitable vehicle of oil or 


varnish. 

—2 lbs. of powder per gallon 
of vehicle. 

—Powder made of pure me- 
t.llic aluminum flakes. 

— Flakes “leaf” together, form- 
ing rustproof, waterproof, 
weatherproof coating. 

—- 500-700 square feet coverage 
per gallon. 

—One coat completely hides 
original color of surface. 
—Can be sprayed or brushed 

on. 

— Aluminum Paint is the ideal 
super-durable protective 
paint. 


Aluminum Paint 


Aluminum Company of America 
2423 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 
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Textile Situation 1925 


HE stock-taking season again has 
arrived. So far as the interna- 
tional aspects of textile manufactur- 
ing and merchandising are involved, 
the following are some of the out- 
standing developments during the 
year just ended, according to reports 
reaching the Textile Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 
Cotton Crops. 

The cotton crop in the United 
States will exeeed 15,500,000 bales, 
according to official estimates— 
about 2,000,000 greater than in the 
previous year. 


Export and Consumption of 
American Cotton. 


American exports of raw cotton 
for the first 11 months of 1925 were 
approximately 1,800,000 bales in ex- 
cess of those in the corresponding 
period of 1924. 

World mill takings of American 
cotton for the first 11% months of 
1925 were about 4,000,000 bales more 
than during the same period of the 
preceding year. 

American mills consumed almost 
860,000 bales more cotton in the first 
it months of 1925 than in the like 
period of 1924. 

Cotton Prices. 

American cotton prices were lower 

and steadier. In 1924 cotton ranged 


from 35 to 24 cents a pound and 
averaged nearly 28 cents. In 1925 if 
ranged from 26 to 18 cents and aver- 
aged about 23% cents a pound. 
American Mill Activity. 

On the whole, cotton mills in the 
Linited States were more active, the 
spinning branch having operated at 
about 92 per cent of capacity during 
the first 14 months of 1925 compared 
with 77 per cent for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 
While no production figures are 
available, it may reasonably be as- 
sumed that the mills are in a much 
more favorable position than in 
1924. 


Wool Imports and Consumption. 

Raw wool imports during the firs! 
11 months of 1925 were about 52.,- 
000,000 pounds im excess of the im- 
ports for the entire year 1924. 

Wool consumption in the United 
States, however, was almost identi- 
cal during the first 10 months of 
1925 with the like period of 1924. 

No production figures for woolens 
and worsteds are available, but it is 
said that the condition of the indus- 
try is better than in the previous 
vear. 

Silk Imports and Deliveries. 


Raw silk imports into the United 
States during the first 11 months of 


1925. totalled about 445,000 .bales, 
nearly 100,000 greater than receipts 
during the same period of the pre- 
vious year. 

Deliveries of raw silk to American 
mills amounted to 459,000 bales for 
the period, January to November, 
1925, or approximately 125,000 more 
than those for the corresponding 
months of the preeeding year. On 
the average, silk mills in the United 
States appeared to be running ap- 
proximately 20 per cent better than 
in 1924. 


Rayon Production. 


In 1925 the United States produced 
and imported approximately 60,000,- 
000 pounds of rayon as compared 
with about 39,000,000 in 1924. 


Cotton Goods Trade. 


During the first 11 months of 1925 
American exports of cotton plece 
goods reached nearly half a billion 
vards, or approximately 62,000,000 
vards in excess of shipments during 
the like period of 1924. 

Imports of cotton goods for the 
period, January to November, 1925, 
Slightly exceeded 100,000,000 square 
yards as compared with 160,000,000 
for the corresponding months of 
1924. 

Imports of unbleached cloths were 
30 per cent less and of colored cloths 


of various descriptions 50 per cent 
less than in 1924. 

Considering the increase in the 
exports and the decrease in the 
imports of cotton goods, the United 
States shows a net gain of 120,000,000 
square yards. 


Knit Goods Industry. 


The cotton knit goods industry 
was in a much more favorable posi- 
tion than in 1924. 

Practically every section of the 
knitted outerwear industry is in a 
good condition and shows marked 
improvement over the previous 
year, despite a rather severe slump 
during the summer months. 


Hosiery Exports. 


Exports of cotton hosiery for the 
first 11 months of 1925 amounted to 
more than 5,000,000 dozen pairs, a 
gain of 600,000 over shipments dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1924. 

Rayon hosiery exports’ totalled 
about 1,500,000 dozen pairs, Just 
about double what they were the 
year before. 

Shipments’ of -silk hosiery abroad 
during the 11 months ended Decem- 
ber 30, 1925, reached 1,120,000 dozen 
pairs, a gain of’ 420,000 over: the 
same period of 1924. 


(Continued on Page 31) 


[INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER. MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


Cc. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and ecar- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


L. J. CASTILE, Chari tte, N. C. 
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ALLIS 
TEXROPE DRIVE 


PATENTS PENDING 


THE IDEAL TEXTILE DRIVE 


— 


Allis Texrope Drive Applied to Cotton Twister 


Many textile mills have changed or are changing their drives to 
TEXROPE. 


Manufacturers of textile machines are furnished TEXROPE drives as 
factory equipment. 


Textile engineers pronounce the TEXROPE DRIVE to be the greatest 
advance in power transmission in a generation. 


Why? 


Because the TEX ROPE DRIVE has features not found in other methods 
of power transmission. 


Breakage of threads is reduced by its velvety smoothness in starting, 
acceleration and running. It does not transmit vibration or jerks. 


In addition, it is silent, clean, positive, trouble proof, simple and safe. 
Write for Bulletin No. 1228 
LLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WISCONSIN. W.S.A. 
District Offices in All Leading Cities 


Pay 
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Semi-annual dividends of Southern cotton mill disbursements on or 
about January 1, 1926, has been compiled by A. M. Law & Co. This list is 
by no means comprehensive, as it does not include dividends paid by many 
of the smaller mills nor some of the larger companies whose stock 18 so 
closely held that the rate would not be of gerieral interest. Also, there are 
many companies whose dividends periods are at other dates than January 
{. These are also left out. 

The dividends declared are in line with those that were expected, as 
most of the Southern mills pursue the policy of paying a fixed rate of 
dividend during bad years as well as more favorable times. They are 
usually in a position to maintain these rates as when earnings are abnor- 
mally large a good portion of these are placed in the surplus account. The 
list compiled follows: 


Mill Dividend Stock 
Abbeville Cotton Mills 3 % $635M00 Com. 
American Spinning Company > FH 925,000 Com. 


Aragon-Baldwin Mills 314% 2 300,000 Pref. 
Areadia Mills > GF 200,000 Com. 
Areadia Mills 344% 800,000 Pref. 
Avondale Mills . 6 % (Q 6,000,000 Com. 
Avondale Mills i & 250,000 Pref. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. » Fo 200,000 Com. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 3 % 200,000 Pref. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 314% 200,000 Pref. 
Belton Mills 314% 1,400,000 Pref. 
Brandon Mills _. 4 957,000 Com. 
Brandon Mills 314 500,000 Pref. 
Calhoun Mills 2 % (Q) plus 2% extra 1,000,000 Com. 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. i. % (Q) 3,000,000 Com. 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. i % 800,000 Pref. 
Cannon Mfg. Co. 1%% (QO 10,500,000 Com. 
Chesnee Mills 5 % 394,900 Com. 
Chiquola Mfg. €o. » Ye plus5% extra 358,000 Com. 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. 3 358,000 Pref. 
Clifton Mfg. Co. i % 2 500,000 Com. 
Clinton Cotton Mills A 350,000 Com. 
Columbus Mfg. Co. &% 1,400,000 Com. 
Cowpens Mills 2 % 400,000 Com. 


Cowpens Mills 

D. E. Converse Co. 
Dallas Mfg. Co. 
Darlington Mfg. Co. 
Darlington Mfg. Co. . 
Drayton Mills 

Dunean Mills 

Efird Mfg. Co. 

Fagle & Phenix Mills 3 
Erwin Cotton Mills _... 
Fairmont Mfg. Co. 

Fairmont Mfg. Co. 

Gainesville Cotton Mills . 

Georgia-Kincaid Mills 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills 
Glenwood Cotton Mills 
Grendel Mills 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 
Hermitage Cotton Mills __ 
Hermitage Cotton Mills _ 
Inman Mills . 

Jackson Mills 

Judson Mills 

Judson Mills _. 


om 


Lancaster Cotton Mills... 
Laurens Cotton Millis 


Limestone Cotton Mills ...... 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Mills Mill 
Mollohon Mfg. Co. 

Monarch Mills 
Monarch Mills 
Newberry Cotton Mills . 


(Continued on Page 33) 


Pawtucket, R. L 


Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


44, 
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Many Southern Pay Dividends 


4 % 
3% 
3% % 
3% % 
1% 
5 % 


3% 
3% % 
4 


(Q) 


(Q) 


100,000 Pref. 


1,000,000 Com. 
1.500.000 Com. 


500.000 Com. 
500,000 Pref. 
350,000 Pref. 
1,000,000 Pref. 
1,500,000 Com. 
500,000 Pref. 
365,000 Pref. 
2,000,000 Pref. 
2925 000 Gom. 
150.000 Pref. 
490,600 Com. 
1,600,000 Com. 
600,000 Com. 
1,300,000 Pref. 
1,200,000 Com. 
750,000 Pref. 
300,000 Pref. 
500,000 Com. 
750,000 Com. 
151,500 Com. 
150,000 Pref. 
600,000 Com. 
345,000 Com. 
2,250,000 Com. 
960,000 Pref. 
1,600,000 Com. 
800,000 Pref. 
1,050,000 Com. 
500,000 Com. 
500,000 Com. 
264,700 Com. 
750,000 Com. 
3,000,000 Com. 
1,000,000 Pref. 
1,000,000 Com. 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 


or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. 


250 mills in the United States. 


Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 


Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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The Near Editor 


Shocking Language 


N Irishman who had been | 


injured by falling from a 
building was asked by the 
physician at the hospital, 
“Were you injured by a 
fall?” “Sure, en it wus not 
ther fall what hurt me, but 


> 


the sudden stoppin’,” he replied. 


In other words, it was the shock and it is 
always the shock which does the damage. 
Over yonder you will see a brick building; 
the bricks are sustaining many tons of steady 
pressure and yet a slight blow from a ham- 
mer will break them. 


It is seldom the surgical operation in itself 
that kills; the patient usually dies of the 
shock. 


Good roads are for the purpose of avoiding 
shock; the pneumatic tires, springs, and 
shock absorbers are all for the same purpose. 
The life of an automobile is in direct propor- 
tion to the shock to which it is subjected. 


Human beings seem to realize the necessity 
of avoiding shock to their own systems and 
te the automobiles in which they drive, but 
I venture the opinion that if the shock to the 
automobile did not carry with it considerable 
discomfort to the human drivers (for there 
are really some human drivers of automo- 


biles) there would not be so much consider- 
tion given to the reducing of the shock to 
the car. 


I make this statement, because so little con- 
sideration has been given to the subject of 
shock in the operation of stationary machin- 
ery, textile machinery for instance—and 
looms in particular. 


Do you know that because of the intermit- 
tant load, or shock of the picker stick on the 
shuttle, a loom bearing as well as all other 
bearings affected by this shock are more 
dificult to lubricate and wear sooner than 
bearings carrying a much heavier regular 
load? The shock breaks the oil film and 
permits metal to metal contact at the bearing. 
After the shock is over the oil rushes back 
and takes up its natural film. 


Just as good tires, good springs and good 
shock absorbers are the secret to relieving 
automobiles from shock, so are VIM Leather 
Belting and Houghton’s Absorbed Oils the 
secret to relieving stationary machinery, 
particularly looms, from the results of 
shock. 


Just as all the rough riding cars are gasoline 
thieves, so are all shock driven machines 
power wasters. 


Think this over, Honey Boy! 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St 
Phone: Olive 3559 


@) 
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Handling Shuttles 


HEN a pair of new shuttles is 

needed for a plain dobby or tap- 
pet loom, or several pairs for a box 
loom, there is nothing to be gained 
by taking the first lot thal comes to 
hand. Several important items have 
to be carefully considered before 
the final selection is made. ‘These 
points may be placed in the follow- 
ing order: 


(1) Grain. In selecting a pair, some 
six or eight shuttles should be plac- 
ed with their backs upwards for the 
examination of the grain, and those 
taken out of the group that are near- 
est alike. A close-grained shuttle 
weighs heavier than one with a 
coarse grain, and is also likely to 
wear less rapidly. This would mean 
that in the course of wearing the 
open-grained shuttle would fail to 
lift the stop rod tongue high enough 
and the loom would bang off, where- 
as the dense-grained shultle wouid 
work with satisfaction. To make this 
pair last longer, the buikier shulll 
would have to be filed down to the 
dimensions of the other, and the 
boxes re-sel to-give a proper lili lo 
the stop rod tongue, This filling and 
adjustment may not be at all neces- 
sary if the shuttles are as near alike 
as possible at the beginning. There 
is also much more trouble in the 
braking and checking of the shut- 
tles when there is a marked differ- 
ence in the grain. 


2) Knots. When these are in the 
solid parts at either end of the shul- 
tle, they are of no detriment, but if 
in the back or front of the hollow- 
ed-out part, it is a risky business 
using them in a pair, as they eilher 
crack or wear ridgy. Such shuttles 
cannot be altogether dispensed with, 
but may be reserved for taking the 
place of any that may be accidental- 
ly broken. 


3) Size. All the shuttles sent in 
one batch by the maker are not all 
ihe same size, and therefore a pair 
of calipers may be used to test the 
width of the shuttles. Variation in 
size gtives a different lift to the stop 
rod tongue, and this has to be avoid- 
ed, 


Those which are nearest alike in 


this respect are best for working 
Logether, and especially im box 
looms. A difference in size also af- 


fects the braking of the shuttle, for 
the higher the stop rod tongue is lift- 
ed, the greater the spring pressure 
applied to the shuttle. 

Matching Shuttles. 


When a shuttle has split or is 
damaged beyond repair, the sound 
one has to be measured, and another 
found as near like it as possible 
amongst the old ones. If the sound 
one is in poor condition, it had bet- 
ter be filed to get the back and hot- 
tom straight, or slightly hollow in 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 


EASTERN OFFICE, 410 OLYMPIA BUILDING, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
CANADA: W. J. WESTAWAY ©O., Led, HAMILTON, ONT. 


the eentre before finding one to 
match. Having obtained the best 
results by filling, the one to go with 
it has to be the same size, or, if pos- 
sible, be made the same size, both 
in widih and depth. 

The depth 


reason: 


is necessary for this 
In tappet and plain dobby 
looms there is a wooden shuttle 
guide bolted to the top and trontl 
side of the box back. If this shui- 
tle guide was set right for the one 
thal was broken, and the one to take 
its place was deeper, it would bind 
on the shuttle guide, and must be 
filed down to fit easily in the box. 

On the other hand, if the selected 
shuttle was less in depth, it would 
rise in the box, and make the hole 
in the picker higher also, and this 
would alter the delivery of the shut- 
tle. 

4) Weight. As already hinted, a 
heavier shuttle travels with a greal- 
er velocity than a light one, and it 
is therefore essential that the pair, 
or the group for box work, be of 
the same or as near the same weight 
as possible, This is arrived at by 
weighing a dozen or more shuttles 
at a time on a spring balance, and 
penciling the weight in ounces on 


the shuttle. Those of the same 
weight may then be paired or pul 
into groups. Perhaps the quickest 


way for one pair is to test them on 
ordimary balance scales, taking the 


weights off, and placing one shuttle 
on that side, and weighing it against 
the other. The better the scales 
halance, and the nearer they are to 
matching. 

The average difference in the 
weight of new shuttles of the same 
make is two ounces, but such a dif- 
ference, if used in a pair or a group 
is the cause of much unnecessary 
troubie- When these points are ob- 
served in shuttle selection, they are 
an asset as long as the shuttles last. 

Steeping With Oil. 

Shuttle makers send their wares 
to the factory both in the steeped 
state and in the dry state. When 
they are in the dry state they are 
all the better for being steeped in 
Oil before being used. An effective 
way of doing this is to smear then 
all over at the oil tank with spindle 
oil, and after the surplus has run 
off, to hang them up for air drying. 
This should be repeated for three 
or four days, so that the oil pene- 
trates in to the wood. ‘To steep therm 
overhead in oil is is to run the risk 
of the wood swelling and the shuttle 
lips becoming loose. 

This having been accomplished, 
the next part of the preparation for 
worsted shuttles is to see that the 
spindle spring is sufficiently strong 
for the retention of the bobbin. A 
yarn brush is then placed through 
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Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste 


HIS latest addition to the Ponsol series, 

even in the palest of shades, possesses 
excellent dyeing and fastness properties. As 
a vat violet it is of particular interest, inas- 
much as it is unaffected by either heat or 
moisture. 


Ready solubility, coupled with highly satisfac- 
tory penetration and level dyeing properties 
permits its use on all types of machines. 


Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste is used to a 
considerable extent as a shading color of light 
pinks and mode shades. 


| E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE} 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. GC. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE MASS 
SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS q 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 

SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Ordev from 


CLARK PUBLSSHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 
Practical Men 


Spinner Frame Twister. 


Edtor: 


Does it pay to make a spinning 
frame into a twister; or is it cheap- 
er to buy regular twistme frames? 

Yarns. 


Profit Sharing. 


Editor: 


As there is so much said about 
profit sharing nowadays. We would 
like to get some ideas from tnose 
who have studied the subject or tried 
out some special system. In the 
opnion of mill men or textile eco- 
nomists what would be considered 
a good system? Could some good 
system be also applied to the over- 
seers; and to the superintendents as 
well as to the operatives in general? 

Share Holder. 


Answer to Texas. 


Editor: 


In answer to Texas will say that 
any loom can be changed from right 
hand to left hand or vice versa by 
buying the few extra parts which 
may not be reversible. 

Yankee. 


Roll Setting. 
editor: 


I would like to ask the following 
questions through your Practical 
Disdussion Pages: 

For a mill to spin 30s and 40s yarn 
from 1-inch cotton, what is the best 
setting for the rolls on drawing, with 
53 grain card sliver: front roll 1%: 
2% inches in diameter? 

What is the best setting for slub- 
bers with 1%4-inch front rolls and 
intermediate with 1%-inech front 
roll and fine frames with 1% front 
roll. 

When the rolls are set as close as 
vou can get them and will not stop 
thin places in roying and yarn, is 
there anything else that will stop 
them? Is the eotton too short for 
30s and 40s? Information. 


Answer to Georgia. 
Editor: 


In answer to Georgia will say that 
[ tried out several different things 
‘o test the life of picker sticks and 
will give you a list of my tests. 

In each case I used a picker stick 
made of good hickory stock. The 
results proved to be as follows: 

Using an all-iron stick, the length 
of service was one second, then it 
bent out of shape. 

Using stick covered all over with 
galvanized iron, the length of ser- 
vice was two weeks. The iron shat- 
tered off by bits. 


Using a stick braced at picker race 
with belt hooks, the length of ser- 
vice was 3 weeks, the wood shaiter- 
ing and the clamps cutting into raw- 
hide picker. 

Using stick iron bound at picker 
race, the length of service was 3 
weeks. The iron became loose and 
flew off. 

Using stick wire banded about six 
inches apart, the length of service 
was 4 weeks, The bands burst. 

Lsing stick bound all over with 
duck and iron bound picker race 
only, ‘the length of service was Six 
weeks. The reinforced ruptured. 
With the whole stick iron bound, the 
leneth of service was 5 weeks. The 
iron ruptured and flew off by bits. 

Using a stick reinforced with wood 
screws and braced with clamps al 
the picker race only, the length of 
service was 9 weeks. Binding flew 
off into small parts. 

Using stick with iron bound edge 
only, the length of service was 9 
weeks. Binding flew off into small 


parts. 
Using stick covered with two 
thicknesses of canvas, the length of 


service was 4 months. The cover- 
ing then cracked. 

Using a plain stick of good hick- 
ory stock, with no reinforcement 
put on, the length of service was 7 
months, when it wore out. 

It will be noted that the best ser- 
vice Was given by a bare picker stick 
of good quality. Hustler. 


Banquet at Seneca. 

L. C. Pressley, overseer spinning 
at the Seneca Company, Seneca, 3S. C., 
recently gave a turkey dinner to ai! 
his second hands and section men. 
During the evening Mr. Pressley 
made a very interesting talk con- 
cerning a number of subjects which 
affect the welfare of the employees 
and the company alike. 


Lockman Gives Oyster Supper. 


In accordance with his annual 
custom, John S- Lockman, overseer 
spining at the Lockhart plant of the 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. CG. re- 
cently tendered his second hands, 
section men and overhauiers an 
oyster supper. At the conclusion of 
the supper, F. D. Lockman, super- 
intendent, made a verv fine talk on 
“Appreciation.” His remarks were 
followed by short talks from the 
other guests. Among those present 
were: J. H. Bailey, Henry B. Can- 
aniss, Mack Carter, Fred Caldwell, 
Will Vanderford, F. J. Steen, Sam 
Brown, Chris Robinson, Jim Zimmer- 
man, L. R. Parker, Curtis Barnes. 
George Furr, J. D. Lockman and 
Claude H. Lockman, superintendent 
of the Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. 
C. 
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Industrial Purposes 


erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

8 pitch 18 ‘inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made From 


Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samvle gear. 
Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. 


We Manufacture Gears For All 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Steel. Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 


Phone 1070 


Scrub With 


“The Clean Cleanser” 


QALY a 


TRADE 


Made Especially for 


Textile Mill Floors 


slippery surface. 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Established 1915 


MI CLEANSER 


Hundreds of Mills have adopted 
MI CLEANSER and are enjoying 
cleaner floors at lower cost. It is 
entirely free from eating proper- 
ties, cleans quickly and leaves no 


A Trial Barre! Will Convince You 
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Spinners To Meet At Textile 
School 


The next meeting of the Spinners 
section of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation will be held at the Textile 
Department of the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, on February 
5, according to announcement by F. 
Gordon Cobb, secretary. In announc- 
ing the meeting, Secretary Cobb 
says: 

“Dean Nelson of the Textile De- 
pariment of the North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina, has 
invited us to hold the next Spinners 
Sectional meeting at State College 
and the date has been definitely set 
for February 5th at 10 o'clock a. m. 
The meetine will be conducted by 
Carl R- Harris, Chairman, and C, M. 
Black, Assistant Chairman. 

“We have sent out quite a number 
of torm letters to North Carolina 
superintendents and spinners con- 
cerning this meeting, but Chairman 
Harris notified me that he has not 
received one reply to this date. 

“I hope that when the North Caro- 
lina mill men see this notice that 
they will not only send the form let- 
ter in to Chairman Harris, but begin 
fo make note of any question they 
would like to ask at this meeting. 

“For the information of Textile 
men, will say that we have made 
arrangements with the American 
Society for testing materials to work 
in conjunction with them in setting 
up.standards for textiles, and at this 
meting we hope to begin the estab- 
lishing of tentative standards at, at 
the sectional meetings, will be re- 
ported to the Southern Textile As- 
sociation’s semi-annual meeting, and 
if approved by the Association they 
will then be entered in our Book of 
Procedings as the best standard we 
have been able to set up based on 
what the mills are actually doing at 
present. 

“We hope to begin on such items 
as spindle speed, twist per inch, draft 
and breaking strength for print 
cloth numbers using American 
l-inch cotton. 

“As this sectional meeting is going 
into North Carolina we had hoped 
that a number of the fine yarn spin- 
ners would answer our form letters 
so that we could devote the major 
portion of this meeting to fine spin- 
ning, and we still hope the mill men 
will answer the form letters in time 
for this discussion to be carried out. 
’ “Standardization is today the most 
important step toward industrial ef- 
ficieney, and as we expect to discuss 
this subject at this meeting every 
mill man should be vitally interest- 
ed. 


“A Trip Through the Whitin 
Machine Works” 


The Whitin Machine Works, of 
Whitinsville, Mass., one of the lead- 
ing textile machinery builders of the 
world, has just published a very in- 
ieresting and attractive booklet “A 
Trip through the Whitin Machine 
Works.” The foreword states that 
“it is the aim of this booklet to tell, 
as simply as concisely as possible,” 
the story of the Whitin Machina 
Works; to deseribe the unique in- 
dustrial village that has been built 
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up around it and to furnish bits of 
information, which, we hope, will 
prove of interest to all of those who 
pay us the honor of a visit.” 

The booklet admirably carries out 
this purpose. Beginning with a por- 
trait of John C. Whitin, founder and 
first president of the company, it 
carries the reader into every depart- 
ment of the tremendous plant and 
prsents very strikingly the unusual 
development of an industrial com- 
munity that is outstanding among 
similar developments in the country. 

Beautifully illustrated and print- 
ed, with about 50 pages of pictures of 
the officials, employes, exterior and 
inferior views of the works and the 
manufacturing processes, the village 
and ifs numerous activities, the 
book is in every sense a credit to 
the- organization to which it is de- 
voted. 

From its humble beginnings in 
1831, when John C. Whitin made and 
patented his improved “Picker,” the 
Whitin Machine Works have grown 
steadily, until they employ four 
thousand people in the manufacture 
and sale of many kinds of textile ma- 
chinery, and ranks as one of the 
largest concerns of the textile in- 
dustry in the world, 

Some idea of the Work’s dimen- 
sions and the amount of work done 
ean be gained from the following 
facts: 

Contains over 40 acres of floor 
space: has a foundry capacity of 150 
tons per day; uses 4,500 tons of steel 
per year; uses 4 million feet of 
lumber per year; uses 20,000 tons of 
coal a year In Power House. 

Southern mill men who have for 
vears operated Whitin Machinery, 
put who have never had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the works, will 
find the book unusually interesting. 
Copies may be had upon application 
to the company. The edition is limit- 
ed however, and requests for the 
the book should. be made promptly. 


Southern Spinners Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Associa‘ion says: 

“The few transactions which have 
taken place in the yarn since the 
first of the year have been in the 
nature of purchases from dealers’ 
stocks, in such small volume as to 
be easily taken care of without re- 
course to mill shipments. Prices re- 
main irregular. Spinners prices are 
at an advance over dealers’ prices 
and occasional sales from stocks 
made at slightly shaded prices irom 
published quotations. 

“For the present there appears to 
be no demand from consumers and 
spinners are content to await more 
settled cotton conditions before 
seeking forward business. Potent- 
ically, the position of the spinner 
is strong. Buyers have not con- 
tracted ahead for their supplies of 
yarn and yet are understood to have 
hooked considerable forward busi- 
ness. There are no yarn stocks of 
any moment available either in 
dealers, consumers spinners 
hands. The present prices when 
compared with the price of cotton 
show barely replacement values. 
Unquestionably demand will stimu- 
Inte prices and if produetion is regu- 
lated by the volume of demand, good 
business should necessarily ensue.” 
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Steady-pulling Graton & Knight Belts 


Stop that waste from broken 
ends and idle frames 


Tuere is a Graton & Knight Leather Belt stand- 
ardized for spinning frames. Made expressly to 
maintain uniform spinning speed and do more and 
better work. 

Belt one of your frames with it.' Compare the 
results. You'll find its tough, clinging leather 
slips less. It has the proper weight and pliability 
for small, fast-running pulleys. Oil can’t hurt it. 
Free from excessive stretch. No more shut-downs 
from belt trouble. You get steady, production- 
boosting transmission that only the right belt 
can give. 

Three hundred thousand packer hides of finest 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knight 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. This stock, 
plus controlled, standardized production, makes 
our prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent 
lower than the field. 

Put your name on the coupon below. You will 
get definite information which specifies the right 
belt for over two hundred types of machines, cov- 
ering fourteen industries where belt costs have 
been reduced. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


ME TODAY-- —-———--- 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 101-Q 
Send belt information. 


Name 


Place 
Prices, quality for quality, 5 4 10 per cent lower than the 
fiel 


Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fam belts, lace leather, etc 
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Dyeing Silk and Cotton Hose 


ROMINENCE has been given 
many practical addresses deliv. 
ered recently at Nottingham Univer- 
sitv., Eneland, to subjects closely af- 
fecting the hosiery mdustry, further 
-nierest being imparted to the work 
hy a discourse on November 26, by 
H. D. Murford, of the British Dye- 
stuff Corporation, Manchester, on 
the dyeing of natural sikk hose con- 
faining cotton, the matter being ti- 
lustrated by various specimens of 
finished materials; the proceedings, 
which had been arranged under the 
auspices of the Midland branch of 
the Society of Dyers and Colorisis, 
adding to a long list of vaiuahbie 
meetings for which that organiza- 
fion has been from time to time re- 
sponsible. Mr. Mudford observed 
that the recent merease in the popu- 
‘arity of natural silk stockings had 
aroused particular interest with re- 
gard to the dveing of such hose, and 
in particular as to the methods o! 
obtaining solid shades on both the 
panel and coiton portions. In the 
raw state, natural silk might be re- 
garded as eomposed of two conti- 
tuents differing considerably in thei 
properties, namely, the actual silk 
fibre as seen in the finished article, 
and an outer covering known as gum 
or sericine It was this zum which 
gave the raw silk its uninteresting 
and unattractive appearance. The 
gum, however, was fairly soluble in 
hot water, and might be readily dis- 
solved by a weak alkali or a solution 
of soap; the mterior portion on the 
contrary was entirely unaffected by 
soap or weak alkali, which allowed 
of their use as a means of deguin- 
ming. The amount of gum presen! 
in raw silk averaged about 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent. In many branches 
of the silk industry this loss of 
weight was corrected by means of 
either vegetable or mineral weight- 
ing. ‘This, however, was not usual in 
the case of hosiery. In color, the 
gum varied, Italian silks having a 
rich golden yellow color before de- 
gumming, whereas China silks were 
white. The orthodox method for the 
removal of the gum was to work the 
silk in a solution of soap contain- 
ing from eight parts to ten parts per 
1,000 for an hour at or near the boii. 
It was desirable but not necessary to 
change this soap bath after half-an- 
hour's working. An alternative 
method of degumming now receiving 
considerable attention was the use 
of a mixture of soluble oi] and sodi- 
um silicate. The silk was worked 
for an hour, at or near the boil, in 
a solution contaming aboui eight 
parts to ten parts of Turkey red oil 
and eight parts to ten parts of sodi- 
um silicate (70 per cent Tw.) per 
1.000, In this case also it was no 
disadvantage to change the liquor 
after dyeing properties, naturai silk 
might be regarded in some respects 
as a most accommodating fibre, inas- 
much as most classes of dyestuffs 
might be applied to it according to 
parlicular repuirements. 
Solid Dyestuffs. 
Having referred to methods in use 
for applying the various classes of 
dyestuffs to natural silk, Mr, Mud- 


ford pointed out that the acid dye- 
stuffs have a very wide use for the 
dyeing of natural silk, this class in- 
cluding colors of varied fastness and 
great utility. Many of these dye- 
stuffs yielded shades as brilliant as 
those produced by the use of basic 
colors and others having light fast- 
ness which might be described as 
almost excellent. It was usual to 
apply these colors for a bath acidi- 
fied with suphuric acid, dyeing be- 
ing carried out at or near the boil. 
In some cases it was preferable to 
use acetic acid imstead of sulphuric 
acid. The average silk dyer prepar- 
ed his dye bath with the boiling-oft 
liquor obtained when degumming 
with soap, this being solidified with 
acetic or sulphuric acid, as desired. 
The use of this boiled-off liquor con- 
tributed very considerably to level 
iiveing- particularly when applying 
eolors -which tended to exhaust 
rapidly, Among this class was to be 
found several colors which dyed this 
fibre without the use of acid, an ad- 
dition of common or Glauber’s salt 
only beme necessary These dyes 
were of particular imterest to the 
dyer of silk hose, and it was often 
necessary to use them for shading, 
if not completely dyeing, the silk 
portion of the stocking. Such colors 
were Citronime Y conc., Coomassie 
Milling Scarlet G, and Coomassie 
navy blue 2RNX, to name a few otf 
them only which had proved their 
value in that respect. These stamed 
cotton little, or not at all, and were, 
therefore, of the. utmost value for 
shading and also worked weil to- 
gether in producing current hosiery 
shades. The washing fastness, there- 
fore, of these three colors was such 
that the shades obtained from their 
use would withstand the ordinary 
domestic washing to which silk hose 
was subjected. For the production 
of shades of good all-round fastness 
the direet cotton dyestuffs were of 
great interest. Many members oi 
this class were of very good light 
fastness, and on the whole the wash- 
ing fastness was rather superior to 
that of the solid colors. These dye- 
stuffs were usually applied to natur- 
al silk from a bath containing com- 
moh of Glauber’s salt. As in the 
case of acid colors, a boiled-off liquor 
hath was often desirable. In cases 
where the affinity of the dyestuif 
was low, it was usual to exhaust the 
dyebath with acetic or even formic 
acid. Dyeing was usually carried 
out at or near the boil. Among the 
direct cotton colors were those 
which were improved fastness by 
after treatment or by diazotization 
and development. The latter pro- 
cess being lengthy, was nol of in- 
terest to hosiery dyers, but, after 
treatment with formaldehyde, was of 
interest for the production of blacks 
fast to washing. The dystuffs suit- 
able for this process were Chlorazol 
black No. 1 and Chlorazol black LF, 
both of which, on after treatment, 
vielded good full blacks on natural 
silk, having good washing fasiness. 
Mordant dyestuffs are extensively 
‘used in the silk trade for producing 
shades fast to boiling soap. The 
silk is mordanted by steeping over- 


‘ght in a solution of chromium 
juoride for chrome mordant, and 
aluminium sulphate for alum mor- 
dant- The dyestuffs are applied al 
the boil, acetic acid being used to 
exhaust the bath, if desired, Aij- 
though these were of no interest to 
hosiery dyers, the reference served 
{fo illustrate the properties of the 
silk fibre. Vat colors were also of 
no interest to dyers of silk hose. 
They were applied to natural silk in 
the same way as for cotton, with the 
exception that the amount of caus- 
tic soda was reduced and a protec- 
tive colloid often used. Members of 
this series of color were used where 
shades exceptionally fast to light and 
washing were demanded, The meth- 
cds of applying sulphur colors to 
silk were similar to those for dye- 
ng cotton. EL was usual, however, 
'o add the bath glue gluscose or a 
sultabile protective colloid to pre- 
tect the silk against the sodium sul- 
phide. Messrs. Lodge and Evans had 
recommended the addition of am- 
monium sulphate to the bath, there- 
by eonverting the sodium sulphide 
fo ammonium sulphide, and so oh- 
vialing the risk of damaging the silk. 
An alternative method which they 
hed broug! oul was based on the 
solubility of sulphur colors in the 
sodium sulphite. The dyestuff was 
dissolved by boiling with sodium 
sulphite, and was subsequently re- 
duced by means of sodium hydro- 
sulphite, dveing proceeding withou: 
anv further assistant bermng added. 


Degumming Processes. 


Before dyeing, natural silk hose 
was subjected io one of the degum- 
ming processes already described. 
Both methods he had found satisfac- 
lory, but, owing to the fact that it 
had not vel been.possible to compare 
them under identical conditions, he 
hesitated to draw comparisons. The 
mixture of soluble oil and silicate of 
soda was certainly thorough, and-he 
should say would prove cheaper 
than soap. A product composed of 
Turkey-red oil and sodium silicate 
in suitable proportions was already 
on the inarket as a dezgumming agent. 
After degumming, the goods were 
ihoroughly rinsed in hot water and 
were then ready for bleaching or 
dveing. Should bleaching be neces- 
sary, if was best carried out by 
means Of hydrogen peroxide. The 
hath was prepared by using: Five 
parts in 200 of hydrogen peroxide 20 
vol- and one part in 200 of sodium 
silicate (70 per cent Tw.). The de- 
cummed hose was entered and the 
hath raised to boiling heat, the goods 
being allowed to remain in the bath 
from one to one-and-a-half hours, 

longer if necessary. Should this 
be the desire, the bath was prepared 
es for bleaching, and to this was ad- 
ced the required degumming agent. 
After boiling for about an hour, the 
goods were well rinsed. Tt was the 
opinion of many dvyers that undue 
importance was placed upon whal 
might be regarded as small differ- 
ences in shade between the panel of 
a stocking and its top or foot. The 
fact remained, however, that the 
tendency was in the direction of a 


high standard of solidity. The meth- 
ods, therefore, of obtaining solid re- 
sults, together with the conditions 
favorable to their production, were 
worthy of more than passing atten- 
tion. In speaking of a solid shade, 
one naturally implied equality of 
both depth and tone. A slight differ- 
ence in tone was, however, much 
more noticeable than a difference in 
depth. When considering this mat- 
ter, therefore, it was only reasonable 
to realize the somewhat greater im- 
portance of similarity of tone over 
equality of depth. This was not iIn- 
tended to condone large differences 
in depth, but merely to pomt out the 
refative importance of these two fac- 
fors When considering the dyeing 
of natural silk hose containing coi- 
fon, it was natural to turn to the 
dairect cotton dyestuffs and select 
such colors as dyed the two fibers 
io approximately the same shade, at 
the same time noting the appropri- 
ate conditions. It had been found 
that some direct cotton dyestuffs, 
while dyeing the fibres to approxi- 
mately equal depth, yielded shades 
of dffering tone, so that it might be 
necessary to bring the material on 
shade by the use, on the one hand, 
of a neutral dyeing acid color for 
the silk, or on the other hand of a 
direct cotton dyestuff which reservy- 
ed the silk for the cotton. As wvx- 
amples, direct violet, such as Chiora- 
zol violet and Chorazol fast helio 
BK, gave much redder shades on 
natural silk than on cotton, and it 
was possible to correct this by using 
along with the cotton color a smail 
amount of Coomassie violet R. CGer- 
tain direct browns, such as Chlorazol 
brown G and Chlorazol brown LF. 
gave redder shades on cotton than 
on silk. In such cases it had been 
found satisfactory to use Chlorazol 
vellow GX, which from a natural 
bath left silk practically unstained. 
The most suitable method of oblain- 
ing solid resuits when 
cotton dyestuffs was to dye with the 
adition of Glauber’s salt or common 
salt, dyeing being carried out near 
the bol. 


Equality. 


Whenever possible, it was as well 
lo select dyestuffs which, as far as 
possible, gave equality in depth and 
fone on both fibres, so as to avoid 
the necessity of using colors. for 
shading one fibre only. This, of 
course, was not always possible. 
Havinz selected the colors whicna 
vie'ded approximately solid shades, 
ihe question of compound shades 
naturally arose, It did not follow 
that these colors would give solid 
results when in combination: as an 
example, Chlorazol brown G, Chlor- 
azol dark blue B and Chlorazol green 
BN individually gave shades of ap- 
proximately equal depth on both cot- 
fon and silk. <A combination of 
Chiorazol brown G and Chlorazol 
dark blue B, however, was very un- 
satisfactory, as a much bluer shade 
was Obtained on the cotton than on 
the silk. The use of mixture of 
Chierazol brown G and Chlorazol 


green BN, on the other hand, gave 
a result which, from the point of 


using direct 


iz 
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view of shade, was quite satisfactory. 
It was a fact that Chlorazol dark 
blue B as an individual showed 
somewhat greater preference for the 
cotton than Chlorazol brown G, but 
the combination had every appear- 
ance of considerably intensifying 
this difference. For the production 
of current hosiery shades, a combi- 
nation which had shown greal 
promise was that of Chlorazol brown 
Gi, Chlorazol green BN, and Chilora- 
zol fast red LOB. It was, however, 
necessary {oO use a little Chaloraze| 
vellow GX for the purpose of bring- 
ing the shade of the cotton into line 
wilh that of the silk. A combina- 
tion rather superior to that pre- 
viously mentioned was Chlorazol 
fast red FG, Chiorazol fast yellow Bb, 
and Chiorazol fast black BK. These 
colors were considerably faster to 
light than the previous ones, and as 
regarded ladies’ hose, present-day 
iashions seemed to indicate thai light! 
fastness should not be entirely dis- 
regarded. In addition, these colors 
stood scrooping with acetic acid, and 
as a scroop finish was often demand- 
ed, the use of these dyestuffs was 
obviously advantageous. Another 
dyestuff worthy of mention was 
Chiorazol brown LF. This color in 
self shades produced fawns. and 
brown tones which were to be found 
in all hosiery pattern cards. The 
shale on the cotton required a slight 
correction with Chlorazol vellow 
GX, but in depth it seemed to the 
fact that sometimes unmercerized 
cotton and at other times mercerized 
colton was used for the tops, ete., i! 
would be easily recognized that the 
relative affinity of the cotton and 
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silk would not always be the same. 
in cases where mercerized cotton 
was used, it was usual for the cotton 
to take up the greater portion of the 


‘dyestuff, leaving the silk very much 


paler. This might be corrected in 
the ease of the last four colors men- 
tioned by dyeing with an addition of 
about 05 per cent to 2% per cent 
of acetic acid on the weight of goods, 
in adition to common or Glauber's 
sall- It was necessary to control this 
amount of acid very carefully; 
otherwise, in ease of an excess be- 
ing used the silk would take up too 
great a quantity of the dyestuff, leav- 
ing the cotton very much paler. The 
use of acetic acid in this connection 
might be extended to dyestulfs other 
than those already mentioned, As 
an example, Chlorazol fast orange D 
left silk undyed when using a neu- 
tral dyehath. By the use of acetic 
acid a solid result might be obtained. 
It should be recognized, however, 
that the amount of salt required 
was not necessarily the same for all 
dyestuffs. Chlorazol fast orange D 
required as much as 3 per cent ol! 
acetic acid, owing to the fact that is 
natural affinity for silk was rather 
low. It was his opinion that, when 
dyeing silk hose containing mercer- 
ized cotton, it was better to use neu- 
tral dyeing acid colors for the silk 
rather than to make additions of 
acid. The use of acid caused direc! 
cotton dyestuffs to exhaust more 
rapidly than otherwise would be the 
case, and this might lead to improp- 
er penetration of heels and seams, 
and also to unlevelness in the silk 
panel. In addition, the amount vi 
ecid had to be exact, and varied with 


the depth of the shade, paler shades 
requiring more acid than the deeper 
ones. This fact alone made it a 
risky method to adopt on the large 
scale. The dyeing of delicate shades 
by methods involving rapid exhaus- 
(ion would lead to the expectation of 
unlevel and badly penetrated results. 
In order to facilitate the penetra- 
tion of heels and seams, if was often 
considered preferable to dye either 
from a soap or an alkaline bath, and 
in both eases the silk was left very 
nearly undyed, necessitating the use 
of solid colors. 

The neutral dyeing acid colors al- 
ready mentioned dyed well from an 
alkaline bath, and might therefore 
he used in such cases. Regarding 
the striking of heels and seams, tne 
selection of suitable dyestufis was 
en important factor, and for the pro- 
duction of current hosiery shades 
the following had proved themselves 
useful in that respece, when applied 
from a neutral bath: As a basis of 
grey shades, Chlorazol fast black BK; 
fer champaignes, fawns and brown 
fones generally, a combination of 
Chiorazol brown LF and Chlorazol 
fast orange AG. 

New Type Jacquard 

Many attempts to improve jac- 
quard mechanism have been made 
during the past twenty-five vears. 
The chief aim has been to reduce 
the time and consequently the cost 
of applying a new design to the 
loom. On many occasions we have 
referred to the earlier photographic 
experiments of Sezepanik and oth- 
ers, and lately have drawn attention 
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fo the Carver mechanism, which is 
much in advance of anything pre- 
viously attempted. Recently our 
attention has been drawn to a new 
mechanism invented by a German 
named Deiner, which presen's many 
features of novelty. It is stated that 
Deiner is at present in prison, and 
it is proposed he should be liberated 
in order that he may be in a posi- 
tion to complete his device. As far 
as we can judge from the informa- 
tion received, Deiner’s object is 
merely to dispense with cards. He 
projects on to a wax cylinder his 
design, and apparently the depth or 
shallowness of the impression se- 
cured represents the shading or 
coloring of the ultimate fabric. Ap- 
parently, the usual jacquard needles 
are employed which impinge agaims! 
the waxen ceylinder, and are, we 
suppose, forced back or not accord- 
ing to the depression or otherwise 
of the surface of the wax. Appar- 
ently there is a feeling amongst! 
manufacturers that Deiner should 
he given the opportunity of com- 
nleting his device in time for the 
Leipzig fair, and it is stated even if 
it fails it will “calm those manufac- 
turers who are rather anxious about 


Geo. Bell to Assist in Engineering 
on Cannon Mill. 


Geo. C. Bell, mill engineer and 
architect of Charlotte, has heen 
employed by the Cannon Manufac- 
turing Company, Kannapolis, N. C. 
in connection with the layout of the 
textile machinery in the 50,000- 
spindle addition recently announced. 
the effects of the invention. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and , 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


__ Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


KIER OIL 


No. 1284 


|} A Superior Product 
| 


For Kier Boiling 


Kier Oil No. 1284 has the property 
of not only quickly and thoroughly 
dissolving the pectin substances in 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| quently a drawback in dyeing, but 
also the property of removing all 

| chemical dirt and all resinous sub- 
stances, the presence of which pre- 
vent the obtaining of a good clear 
white in bleaching. 

| 


For better results in the subse- | 
quent processes of dyeing or bleach- | 
ing, use Kier Oil No. 1284 in the 
“wetting-out” or “boiling-out” of 
your cotton. 

| 
| 


Like all NOPCO products, its value 
| is clearly reflected in the pleasing 
| results obtained. 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 


HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


cotton, which substances are so fre- 
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(Continued From Last Week) 


When the warper is first started, the belt may be shifted 
on the slow pulley which will start the machine at a reduced 
speed. When the slack is all taken up, the belt may be shifted 
on to the regular fast pulley. 


The belt shifter is usually connected to a treadile, so that 
the whole operation of starting slow and speeding up may be 
performed in a moment with the foot. 


208. When beam has run full, it is taken off (“doffed’’) 
and carried away on a beam truck, and an empty beam is put 
in place. The old spools are taken out of creel and full ones 
put in their place, one at a time, tying the end from each new 
spool, as put in, to the corresponding yarn from old spool. 
Generally, the spool does not run empty; but as it does not 
hold enough for two warp beams, it is found better to take it 
out and fill it up again at the spooler. 


It requires about two hours to doff, re-creel and start a new 
beam. 


PRODUCTION. 


209. The cylinder is usually about 18 inches diameter, and 
runs 30 to 50 revolutions per minute. Its surface speed is 
therefore 50 to 70 yards per minute. 


Since the yarn beam revolves by surface contact with this 
cylinder, the surface speed of cylinder, as above, will be the 
number of yards per minute that will be warped from each 
spool. If machine is running 70 yards per minute, the yards 
per day of 10 hours from each spool would be 70 x 60 x 10 = 
42,000, if running all the time. From 30 to 40 per cent. must 
be allowed for stoppages, so that the actual production would 
be about 28,000 yards of warp per day. If there are 450 spools 
in creel the grand total of yarn warper per day would be 
(28,000 x 450—) 12,600,000 yards, or 15,000 hanks. This is 
about the right speed for No. 20. If the yarn is No. 20, the 
weight would be 750 pounds. 


Finer yarn should run slower. No. 30 should not exceed 60 
yards per minute. The production per day would at this speed 
be 60-70 of 15,000, or say 13,000 hanks or 433 pounds. 

210. An average warper beam has a barrel 9 inches in 
diameter and 5414 inches long. The heads are 26 inches diam- 
eter. Of No. 20 yarn from 450 spools, it will hold 12,000 yards 
or 321 pounds. Thus a day’s production of No. 20 is a little 
more than 2 beams. Of No. 30 yarn from 450 spools, it will 
hold 24,000 yards or 429 pounds. Thus a day’s production of 
No. 30 is about 1 beam. 


The speed of driving pulley must be determined by the 
gearing, if any, between it and the cylinder. 


911. As in the case of the spooler, a warper will run at a 
much higher speed than is good for the yarn. The speed 
decided upon is generally a compromise between quantity and 
quality. It is made faster or slower, according as the one or 
the other is most desirable under the circumstances. 

Generally speaking, one warper will take the product of 
1,200 to 1,500 warp spindles, or 100 spooler spindles. 


GENERAL DATA. 


212. A beam warper, including creel for 450 spools, will 
occupy a space of about 10 feet wide by 15 feet long. The 
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length may be reduced 1 foot if desired, by placing creel nearer 
the machine. 


About 18 warp beams are necessary for each slasher in use. 


From the fact that warp beams are carried for the next 
process to the slasher, they are sometimes called “slasher 
beams.” They are sometimes also called “section beams.” 


The weight of a warper, complete with creel and beams, is 
about 3,000 pounds. 


The machine is usually driven with a 2-inch belt. 


The speed of the driving pulley is usually 150 to 200. The 
power required is about 14 horse power. 


The “hand” of the machine is determined by standing in 
front (or at beam) and noting whether driving pulleys are on 
right or left hand. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


213. Following is a sample blank to be filled out in ordering 
beam warpers: 
Number of Warpers 
Number Right Hand 
Number Left Hand 
Diameter of Cylinder 
Length of Cylinder 
Diameter of Beam Heads 
Diameter of Beam Barrels 
Number of Beams 
Number of Yards wanted per Wrap 
Diameter of Driving Pulley 
Speed of Driving Pulley 
Belted from Above or Below 
Number of Yarn to Start on 
Size of Spool in. Creel 
Length of Skewer in Spool 
Number of Spools in Creel 
Iron or Wood, or Glass steps in Creel 
Rising or Falling Slack Roll 
Send Sample Spool 
Send Sample Skewer 
Maker 
Purchaser 
Price 
Terms 
Remarks 


214. The next machine to the warper is the slasher, which 
is a machine for putting “size” or starch on the yarn. 


Slasher.—Fig. 46.—LeEtrerinc. 


Superfluous Beams in Creel. 
Warp Beams (in use) in Creel. 
Immersion Roll. 

Squeeze Rolls. 

Top Rolls. 

Small Cylinder. 

Large Cylinder. 

Hollow Shaft of Cylinder. 
Friction Wheels for Shaft. 
Lease Rods or Split Rods. 
Fan. 

Reed, or Heck. 

Front Roll. 

Loom Beam. 

Presser Roll. 

Presser Roll Counter Weight. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dwes not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add.any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


\utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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_-Fancy Weavers 


HE following is an extract from 
a letter received last week: 


“We are thinking very seriously of put- 
ting our mill, or a part of it, on finer 
goods, putting in dobbies, using some silk 
and rayon, making a nice line of dress 
goods and draperies. We are writing to 
ask if you know of a first-class man who 
thoroughly understands this business, one 
that can figure cost and designing and 
thoroughly understands the operation of 
dobbies. We will not want this man to 
act as overseer but to have charge of the 
designing and overlook the fancy part of 
the mill.” 


This is a sample of the requests 
that come to us from time to time 
and which we find it exceedingly 
difficult to answer. 

The South is going more and 
more on silk and rayon goods and 
there are hundreds of men who are 
firmly convinced in their own minds 
that they are capable of handling 
the job mentioned above, but there 
aie comparatively few whom we 
would care to take the risk of rec- 
ommending. 

There are hundreds who can take 
one loom or a few looms and make 
beautiful and perfect goods, but are 


lacking in the executive ability or 


experience necessary for the han- 
dling of a room of any size. 


If we recommend such a man on 
“n rayon and cotton mixture job 
such as above stated, he may get 
the room in such condition that the 
mill will lose thousands of dollars 
before his errors can be corrected. 

We know one fancy mill that was 
bankrupted largely as the result of 
three men whom they employed in 
succession. Two of the men are 


among the best weavers in the South 
and the other claimed to have had 


considerable experience on fancies 
in the North. 

They thought that they could 
handle the proposition but it got 
away from each of them, and while 
they lost their jobs, the -mill lost 
money heavily as the result of their 
failure to accomplish results. 

With a mill of that kind there is 
always the anticipation and hope 
that the kinks and weak points will 
be eliminated and it is easy to. go 
on from week to week and month to 
month always expecting success but 
steadily losing money. 

When we received the above let- 
fer our first inclination to 
recommend a certain man, but only 
last week a man by whom he was 
formerly employed said to us: 


knows a loom thoroughly 
and understands fancy weaving but he 
never takes cost into consideration. When 
we would get a sample of twelve harness 
goods and the customer was satisfied with 
a twelve harness pattern would 
often try to change it so that he could use 
twenty harnesses. He always wanted to 
do something different at an extra cost to 


That statement represents many 
who claim to be fancy weavers and 
designers, but lose sight of the faet 
that no matter how satisfactory it 
may be to produce a beautiful piece 
of goods, the real object in operat- 
ing a mill is to make money. 

From our observations we advise 
those who are selecting superin- 
tendents, overseers and designers 
for fancy mills to avoid two classes 
of men, 

First—The man who can do won- 
ders with one loom but is devoid of 
the executive ability or common 
sense necessary to produce results 
from an entire weave room. 

Second—The man who has a 
mania for making new fabrics but 


pays little attention to the question 
of costs and profits. 

The South is developing rapidly 
in fancy weaving, especially in the 
jacquard and dobby weaving of silk 
and rayon mixed with cotton yarns, 
and many men have learned quickly 
and become well qualified to handle 
such work. 

Those who are seeking to develop 
as fancy weavers should take into 
consideration the matters mention- 
ed in this editorial, and while 
studving fancy weaving and design- 
ing should devote some time to the 
question of system and management 
of weave rooms and to determiming 
the cost of fabrics. 


No/The Voice Of An Ally 


ITH more than a column oO 

vituperation, Tyre C. Taylor, of 
Cambridge, Mass., no doubt con- 
nected with one of the Meddling 
Departments of Harvard University, 
which has played a big part in 
destroying the industries of New 
Eng'and, has rushed to the defense 
of the Meddling Departments of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Mr. Taylor refers to the cotton 
manufacturers of North Carolina as 
cement-headed but fails to explain 
why it is a function of a University 
to cure the social and economic ills 
of a State. 

We have stated that we thoughf 


our old enemies were the real force | 


behind this movement to investigate 
the cotton manufacturing industry 
of North Carolina and the effusion 
of Mr. Taylor throws some light 
upon this point, for he says: 


“There have been other motives behind 
this Southward movement of industry. In 
New England labor is organized. The 
statutes in force in these States regulating 
child labor are a great deal more far- 
reaching than are the corresponding stat- 
utes in North Carolina. The opposition of 
the South generally to the recent. attempt 
to enact a Federal law on the subject is 
remembered: The old ‘States’ rights’ doc- 
trine was tortured into an excuse for op- 
posing this humane legislation. 

“If child labor laws are so lax as to 
attract people to the State who are willing 
to take advantage of such a situation to 
profit themselves—and at this point it may 
as well be admitted that the child labor 
situation in the South is'a National dis- 
grace—these laws should be amended and 
brought into line with the trend of similar 
legislation in other parts of the civilized 
world.” 


So Mr. Taylor, of Cambridge, 
Mass., makes clear his position, and 
it is easy to see with what crowd he 
runs. 

He is so closely in touch with the 
Meddling Department of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and so ardent 
an ally that he rushes to their de- 
fense. 

The plot thickens and we think 
more of our statement that the 
hand of our ancient enemies could 
be seen in the “outside finaneed” in- 
vestigation in North Carolina. 

The untrue report, already broad- 
casted, that 50 per cent of the chil- 
dren in one mill were feeble minded. 
was by no means displeasing to the 
National Child Labor Committee and 
those who seek the extension of 
Federal control and the reports that 
would have been made had free 
access been given can well be im- 
agined. 
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The statements of Mr. Taylor are 
those we always expect and are 
false. Any child that can legally 
work in any Southern cotton mill, 
could legally work in any cotton 
mill in Massachusetts. 

No child under 14 can work in any 
Southern mill and Massachusetts 
permits both boys and girls of 14 to 
be employed in mills. 

If a few more men like Mr. Tyre 
C. Taylor rush into print we will 
learn the real reason why the Rock- 
efeller Institute of New York is 
spending $50,000 for investigations in 
North Carolina and are doing so 
under the cloak of the University of 
North Carolina. 


Up To The Presbyterians 


HEN we called attention to the 


\ suggested play, “Children of the 


Gotton Mills,” which appeared in 


\“Home and Foreign Fields,” the or- 


gan of the Baptist Sunday Schoo! 
Board, the leading Baptists among 
the cotton mill men wrote rather 
warm letters to Home and Foreign 
Fields protesting against the gross 
misrepresentations. 

G. 8S. Dobbins, editor of Home and 
Foreign Fields, very promptly ex- 
pressed his regret that the play ap- 
peared in his paper and stated that 
if was clipped from the “Missionary 
Survey, published by the Presby- 
ferian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 

l.etters addressed to the Mission- 
ary Survey asking for information 
about Mrs. Moffit Rhodes, the author 
of the play, have produced no reply. 

The Baptists have done their part 
in determining the responsibility for 
the publication of such a grossly 
false and misleading article and it is 
now up to the Presbyterians. 


White Rats 
N a newspaper report from Phila- 
delphia we notice the following: 


“At the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Bio-Chemistry of the University of Penn- 
sylvnia, equipment costing $60,000 is main- 
tained and a staff of several men is required 
to care for the propagating of white rats. 

“They are valued for scientific research 
because of the similarity of their structure, 


growth and digestive processes to those of 
man.” 


We suggest to the evolutionists 
that, according to the above, if 
would be much easier to prove man 
is descended from a white rat than 
from a monkey. 

The monkey logic of the evolution- 
ists bridges over all missing items 
with the statements “this must be 
true’ or “it is reasonable to assume” 
and if would be just as easy or pos- 
sibly easier to apply the same logic 
to white rat evolution. 

There is one striking difference 
hetween the anti-evolutionist and 
the evolutionist. 

The anti-evolutionist has no ob- 
jection to any man believing that 
he is descended from a monkey or 
openly stating such belief. 

The evolutionist gets angry with 
everybody who does not aceept his 


‘ statements and he abuses everybody 


who denies a belief in evolution or 
calls attention to the “bridging” that 
is necessary in order to make the 
evolution theory plausible. 


| 
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Personal News 


J. L. Wilson, of Hight Poimt, N. ©. 
ic now located at Schoofield, Va. 


John B. Wrignt has resigned as 
superintendent of the Nokomis 
Mills. Lexington, N. C. 


J. E. Porterfield has become over- 
seer of carding at the American Cot- 
ton Mills, Bessemer City, N. 


J. T. Hull has resigned as overseer 
earding at the American Mills, Bes- 
semer City N. C. 


J. A- Hitt, of Ninety-Six, 8S. U., has 
accepted a position with Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, 8. U. 


Horace C. Byars has become over- 
seer of spinning at the Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. ©. 


W. F. Lankford has resigned as 
night overseer of spinning al the 
Wymojo Mill, Rock Hill, 8S. 


R. A. Stewart has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
night spinning at the Wymoje Mill, 
Rock Hill, S. CG. 


W. J. Hamilton, of Carhartt Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C.. is now overseer 0! 
night carding at the Wymojo Mus, 
of the same place. 


S. M. Sloan, of Greenville, 8. U.,, 
has been appointed representative 
in South Carolina for the Carolina 
Specialty Company, of Chariotte. 


W.H. Muse has resigned as assisi- 
ant superintendent of the Locke 
Mills, Concord, N. C., to accept a po- 
sition at the Erwin Mill, Erwin, N. ©. 


A. G. Dudley, president of the 
Athens Manufacturing Company, and 
the Climax Hosiery Mills, Athens 
Ga.. and a leader in civic, religious 
and social affairs, has been elected 
mayor. of Athens. 


E. D. Grant has resigned as nich! 
overseer of carding al the Wymaojo 
Mills, Rock Hill, €., and acecepled 
a position at the Red River Mills, o1 
the same place. 


P. S. Kay, of Lowell, Mass., is now 
general superintendent of the Brown 
and Norcott Mills. Concord, N. C., as 
reported last week. He 
Jacob Stirewalt at the Brown Mii! 
and ©. D McDonald al the Noreot' 
Mills, 


John T. Lowe, secretary and 
treasurer of the Nokomis Mills, 
Lexington, N. C., for the past twelve 
years, will not be identified with the 
new management. 


suceecds 


S. W. Rabb, superintendent of the 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C., wil! 
also act as assistant general man- 
ager of the Nokomis Mills, which 
were recently bought by the Erlang- 


ers. 


L. H. Beck has resigned as general 
superintendent of the Cochran Cot- 
fon Mill Company, Cochran and 
Hawkinsville, Ga., to become super- 
intendent of the Griffin Manufactur- 
ing Company, Griffin, Ga. 


H. L. Benson has been promoted 
io second hand in carding at the 
Magrace Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


R. G Young has accepted a posi- 
lion as traveling representative of 
the Borne, Serymser Co, He will 
lravel North and South Carolina, as- 
sisting 8. L. Sevier, Southern agent 
for the company. 


Howard D. Townsend has been 
promoted from overseer of carding 
at the Erlanger Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., to superintendent of the No- 
komis Mill, of the same place, which 
was recently purchased by the Er- 
langer mterests. 
member of the North Carolina State 
senate. 


H. Linday Succeeds Zimmerman. 

H. Linday, of Greenville, has suc- 
ceeded Sam R. Zimmerman as pur- 
chasing for the following 
mills: The five plants of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company,; Anniston Man- 
ufacturing Company, Anniston, Ala.: 
Dunean Mills, Greenville: Piedmont 
Manufacturing Company, Piedmont. 
Ss. U.; Seneca Company, Seneea, S. C.: 
Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. 
C..and Wallace Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Jonesville, S. C. 


A. Klipstein Dead. 


August Klipstein, president of A. 
Klipstein & Co., New York. died a! 
his home in that city on January 8. 

Mr. Klipstein, who had been iden- 
lifled with the dyestuff and chemical! 
industry in this country for move 
than fifty years, was born in Ger- 
many im 1848. He was educated a’ 
the schools at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main and began his business life 
with a company dealing in’ chemi- 
cals. His duties later carried him 
io London and Paris. Coming to 
America in 1871, Mr. Klipstein began 
a career whose interests were far- 
reaching and important. In 1872. he 
established himself in business in 
New York under the style of A. Klip- 
stem and began the distribution of 
dyvestulfs. He secured the agency 
‘or the United States and Canada 
for the Society of Chemieal Industry 
in Basle, Switzerland, and very suc- 
cessfully handled this agency until 
1920, 

In 1894 he incorporated the com- 
pany af A. Klipstein & Co. and ac- 
lively directed its affairs until the 
lime of his death. He was also 
largely interested in the Bulls Ferry 
Chemical Coporation, one of the 
leading manufacturers of softeners. 
sizes and sulphonated oils in this 
country. The products of this com- 
pany are sold exclusively through A. 
Klipstein & Co. 

Mr. Klipstein’s work covered the 
entire range of the coal tar dyestuff 
industry. He was a pioneer in the 
introduction of many new domestic 
dyes and was generally recognized 
as an outstanding figure in the dye- 
stuff industry both in America and 
Europe. 


Mr. Townsend isa. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


It's Stock Taking Time Now 


TS as important to take stock of the con- 

dition of your machinery as it is to know 
the quantity of raw and manufactured ma- 
terial on hand. We can “take stock” of your 
machinery condition, and if it is not giving 
100 per cent production, our unexcelled 
Repair Department will put it in shape to 
produce at capacity, and you are going to 
need it soon. 


Ler us help you get ready for 1926’s Big Business 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


“We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery” 
W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 
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MILL NEWS 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Kernersville, N. C.—The Vance 
Knitting Co. has filed an amendment 
lo ils charter increasing the capital 
stock from $125,000 to $300,000, 


Center Point, Texas.—S. E. Bomar 
is interested in organizing a com- 
pany to build a cotton mill here. He 
has undertaken a survey of prospec- 
tive sites on the Guadalupe River 
and expects to make definite an- 
nouncement of his plans within a 
short time. 


Turnersburg, N. C.—The Laura 
Ellen Watts Cotton Mill Company, 
will be offered at public sale al 
Statesville on January 18 by D. M. 
Ausley. The sale is ordered to satis- 
fy a deed of trust for $25,000 made 
by the mill company in February 
1923. 

The mill has 1,600 spindles equip- 
ped for making coarse carded yarns. 


Anderson, S. C.—The Lassie Mills 
have been incorporated with a capi- 
ial stock of $200,000 to manufacture 
the well known Lad Lassie cloth. 
The company -will use the addition 
now being built to the Toxaway Mills 
and will install 300 looms upon com- 
pletion of the building, as recently 
noted. 

S. H. Lander will be president of 
the comanpy and E. P. Cofield, super- 
intendent and manager. Mr. Lander 
was assistant treasurer of the Bro- 
gon Mills before they were sold to 
the Appleton Mills and Mr. Cofieid 
was superintendent of the Brogon 
plant. 

The rights to the manufacture of 
Lad Lassie cloth were retained when 
the Gossett interests sold the Bro- 
gon Mills to the Appleton Company. 


Spindale, N. C._-The Elmore com- 
pany of Spindale, manufacturer of 
mercerized yarns, has just awarded 
contract for installing the new power 
plant to Charles W, Christian, heat- 
ing and power piping contractor of 
Charlotte, whose engineering depart- 
ment is also preparing the piping 
layout. 

The new plant is to be unique in 
that it will utilize exhaust steam 
in connection with a system ol evap- 
orators, the design of the piping hav- 
ing been originated especially for 
this job. The highest efficiency in 
operation has been the aim of the 
engineers in designing this plant and 
every available heat unit will be 
utilized. 

Boilers of the Manning type are 
being installed to provide steam. An 
engine generator set of the most 
approved type has been purchased 
as well as feed water heaters, oil 
and steam separators and automatic 
equipment of various types, all of 
the most up-to-date pattern. 

Exhaust steam will be used in the 
evaporators, which have been de- 
signed to recover soda used in the 
process work done by the company 
and which would be otherwise wast- 
ed, 


Stonewall, Miss.—The Stonewall! 

Cotton Mills will in the future se!! 
their output through Lee and Franz 
Company, New York. ‘The mill man- 
ufactures 36-indigo chambrays and 
similar fabrics. 
_ Asheville, N. contract was 
let to the Fiske Carter Construction 
Company, of Greenville, to construct 
a fillering plant of 5,000,000-galion 
capacily for the Sales Bleachery. 
Work is to begin in the near future 
and will be rushed to completion. 
The contract was let from the office 
of J- E. Sirrine & Co., and of the 
number of firms bidings the Green- 
ville concern was awarded the con- 
tract. 


Elberton, Ga. — The Eijberton 
Chamber of Commerce has just an- 
nounced that the Carhartt Cotton 
Mills here will be started in a few 
days now under new management 
with a payroll of over $10,000 weekly 
to begin with, and that this wiil 
double in a few weeks as soon as 
there is time to put on double shift 
labor. 

The Carhartt Mills have been 
closed for some months, and the lo- 
cat chamber of commerce announces 


that Frank W. Van Ness and assc 
ciates, of New York city, industrial 
engineers, have closed the trade tor 
the local plant, the purchase bemg 
made on behalf of a new local corp- 
oration, capital for which has been 
susebried by Connecticut cotton mill 
men and partly by local parties. 

This mill has 9,000 spindles and 
250 looms. Also, is has a fully equip- 
ped dyeing plant, and is in shape 
to begin operation at once. Tae piant 
owns forty acres of land right in the 
heart of Elberton, with plenty of 
dwellings on it to house their labor. 

Mr. Van Ness, who has been here 
for some days, states they have al- 
ready offers of contracts for enough 
denims and other goods from the 
mill's output to keep the mill busy 
for months running at full time. 

Van Ness and associates are al- 
ready operating the mill known as 
Beaver Mills, formerly Pearl Mills, 
of this county, and their success with 
that enterprise makes all here feel 
they will make the Carhartt Mill a 
big asset to the town and county. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Operation of 
the Model mill, which has been un- 
der process of enlargement for sev- 
eral months, will begin here on 


THE FARISH COMPANY : 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FOR-- 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Hstate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private BPstates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


101 Marietta Bldg. | 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction. 


and 


January 21 or thereabouts, according 
iO an announcement made by offi- 
clals of Lockwood, Greene and com- 


yany, architects in charge of the 
work. 
The mill will be run under the 


direct supervision of J. H. DuPre, 
who is considered an expert in his 
line, while Ralph Powell, a member 
of the Powell Knitting company, of 
Philadelphia, which recently pur- 
chased the plant and will operate it, 
will be manager. 

A total of 150 men and women will 
be employed regularly in the opera- 
tion of the mill, which has been con- 
siderably enlarged and improved 
since its purchase from the Textiie 
Industrial Institute, by which it was 
formerly operated. 

In connection with the improve- 
ment and enlargement of the plant, 
25 model homes for employes have 
just been completed on the plant site 
and families are expected to begin 
moving into them during the next 
two weeks. 

Operations of the plant was ex- 
pected not later than January 1, but 
some delay has been experienced in 
the shipment and delivery of ma- 
chinery. However, installation is ex- 
pected to have been complete wiih- 
in the two weeks scheduled. 

Operation of the plant with a 
complete force of 150 employes is 
not expected in the’ beginning, but 
more will be added gradually until 
yueid oy} Jo Ayloeded wWinuwixeul 
has been reached, it is announced. 


Seek Foreclosure of Cotton 
Mill Chain 


Greensboro, N. C—The Coal and 
Iron National bank, of New York, as 
trustee, Monday started action in the 
office of the clerk of Western North 
Carolina Federal district court in- 
volving $600,000. It is a bill in equity 
filed against the Mecklenburg Millis 
Company, bankrupt, E. F. Me Mc- 
Gowan, of Charlotte, trustee. 

The action is brought at the in- 
stance of the bondholders, who seek 
foreclosure and sale of the proper- 
ties of the Mecklenburg Mills Com- 
pany, which operated a chain of four 
cotton mills in North Carolina until 
the company went to the wall in 
June, 1923. Since then the mills have 
been in charge of the trustee in 
bankruptcy, Mr. McGowan. 


Ordinarily a bill in equity is a 
typewritten document. It may be 


lengthy, perhaps 30 or 40 pages, full 
of legal phrases and the like, but 
this bill in equity is different, as a 
document. It is thick, printed book, 
larger than a college catalogue, of 
130 pages, averaging about 210 words 
to the page, a total of about 27,000 
words. Where signatures were 
necessary, they were written with 
ink. 

Th bill is filed in the court here 
because of diversity of citizenship 
of the parties to it. The bonds were 
purchased by a New York concern, 
on April 1, 1922, there being a $600,- 
000 issue- The mills company gave 
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a deéd of trust over its properties 
io secure them. These properties 
were the Mecklenburg Cotton Millis, 
at Charlotte; Newton and Clyde Cot- 
ton Mills, at Newton, and Nancy Cot- 
ton Mills, at Tuckertown, Montgom- 
ery county, The deed of trust and 
an indenture are part of the bill, as 
exhibits A and B. Headquarters of 
the mills company was at Salisbury. 

It is asserted in the bill that the 
mill company has defaulted in pay- 
ment of interest on the bonds and 
part of the principal and that is now 
payable $515,000 with interest from 
the date of purchase of the bonds. 
The plaintiff asks for foreclosure and 
sale of the properties; for an in- 
junction against the sale of the prop- 
erty of the mills company by agents 
other than those to be designated in 
the foreclosure and sale proceddings, 
and asks for an accounting concern- 
ing the bonds. 

In effect, what is asked by the 
foreclosure and sale is the winding 
up of the affairs of the company. 

J. D. Norwood, of Salisbury, was 
president of the Meeklenbure Mills 
Company. He is now under sentence 
of three years in the federal peni- 
fentiary in Atlanta, after conviction 
here in December on charge of viola- 
tion of the federal banking laws, in 
connection wilh the failure of the 
People’s National bank, of Salisbury, 
in June, 1923. He appealed to the 
United tSates circuit court of ap- 
peals. The court has not yet pass- 
ed on that appeal. 


The Southern Power Company has 
notified its hundreds of customers 
in the Carolinas, textile mills and 
other industries using hydro-electric 
power that “Ecective Monday, Jan- 
uary 11, our request for curtailment 
is withdrawn.” 

The curtailment in the use of 
electric power has been on a basis 
of only one day each week for the 
last month or. two. The curtailment! 
was first made effective August 26 
and reached its peak on.a basis. vi 
two anda half days each week in 
the fall. made necessary, it was ex- 
plained by the unprecedented 
drought in Western North Carolina 
last year. 

Officials of the company explain- 
ed that recent precipitation is be- 
lieved to have been sufficient to- 
gether with the operation of the 
ther curtailment unnecessary, pro- 
company’s steam plants to make fur- 
vided frequent rains continue, but 
that without further frequent pre- 
cipitation renewed curtailment might 
later be found necessary. 


Wanted 
A man to teach band and work in 


mill. Good pay. Address “Direc- 
tor,” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


the foundation work for the firat 
unit of which is almost finished, and 
steel work will start soon. The firs! 
unit is expected to be completed by 
July. The plant is being built by the 
American-Bemberg 


Knoxville Mills Busy 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Textile mills in 
Knoxville and this part of the State 
had a good year and are pleased with 


hy Co., capitalize 
instances to meet demands. as & 


cided impetus to business generally 


the Knox Knit and Standard Knit and in the vicinity of the industry 


ung: Mills here have enlarged their (here has been real estate activity. 
plants recently. An addition is be- aie 

ing built to the American Woolen An additional brick building for 
Mill plant at Sweetwater. A full- ‘the Harriman Hosiery Mills, 60 by 


144 feet, two stories high, is being 
completed. The first floor will be 
used to relieve congestions in the 
storage department, while the sec- 
ond floor will be used to install new 
machines. A part-time school is be- 
ing fostered and partially maintain- 
ed by the support of the Harriman 


fashioned hosiery mill for the Mag- 
net Knitting Mills at Clinton is near- 
ing completion. The Telico Plains 
new mill began operations recently 
and a night shift was necessary, The 
new Borden Mills, Inc., at Kingport, 
have done a big business, and an- 
nounced additional houses for ein- 


ploves will be constructed. Mills. 
Outstanding in the textile develop- More textile plants are in prospect 
ment is the construction of the large for East Tennessee, definite an- 


rayon plant in Happy Valley,. be- 
tween Elizabethton and Johnson City, 


nouncement of them probably to be 
made soon- 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


Check Straps, Hold-ups, 


Dobby Straps, Bumpers, 
Lugs, etc. Jack Straps 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 
Bstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILG FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. : 


| Reliable Humidi 
S ince 18 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


ing Devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Announcement of 
Consolidation 


The Carrier Engineering Corpora- 
lion which has long specialized in 
the field of air conditioning engineer- 
ing has recently acquired all of the 
capital stock of the Atmospheric 
Conditioning Corporation of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The entire air conditioning busi- 
ness of the latter company will be 
continued by the Carrier organiza- 
tion, While the air washer business 
which the Atmospheric Conditioning 
Corporation formerly conduction has 
been recently purchased by Strand- 
witch & Scott, Inc., who will 
tinue to manufacture and install 
Webster air washers with the Web- 
ster dewpoint control. 

John F. Hale, president of the At- 
mopheric Conditioning Corporation, 
has accepted a position as represen- 
lative and engineer for the Zerofin 
Corporation with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

H. A. Terrell, treasurer of the Aft- 
mospheric Conditioning Corporation, 
will have charge of a construction 
force for the consolidated Carrier 
Enginerring Corporation and the At- 
mospheric Conditioning Corporation, 
and will be located at Newark, N. J. 

K. Nesdahl, former chief engineer 
of the Atmospheric Conditioning 
Corporation will be connected wilh 
the Chicabo office of the two corpor- 
ations. 

5. C, Bloom, the engineer in the 
Chicago office of the Atmospheric 
Conditioning Corporation will devote 
his energies to the packing house 
industry and will remain in Chicago. 


col- 


Open Charlotte Office. 


The National Oil Products Com- 
pany, and the Metasap. Chemical 
Company, have opened an office in 
Charlotte, having quarters at 204 
Johnston Building. The office is in 
charge of C. I. Post, Southern repre- 
sentative. 

The company has a large and 
growing business with Southern 
mills, their products being well and 
favorably known in the trade. The 
Charlotte office was opened to better 
serve this territory and will enable 
the company to render more effec- 
live service in the distribution of 
its products. 


S3 RIVER ST... CRANGE,.MASS. U. S.A 


Representatives Wanted 


Rayon—Old established concern 
open for high class representa- 
tives in the principal consuming 
centers to distribute superior 
grade Rayon. Must be well ac- 
quainted in trade and not carry 
conflicting line. Give detailed in- 
formation regarding qualifica- 
tions. Address Box 697, Charlotte, 
N. C. 
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TUBES 
CONES 


NATURAL OR DYED 
FAST OR DIRECT COLORS 


IMPERIAL RAYON COMPANY 


38-44 WEST 21ST STREET 
New York City 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK L. PAGE 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COPPING AND CONING ON COMMISSION 


SKEINS 
COPS 


SINGLE END 
PLIED 


Direct Dyes for Cotton 


Under the above capition, the Na- 
Lional Aniline and Chemical Co. hae 
just published a book illustrating the 


shades obtained with the dyes for 
cotton manufactured by the com- 
pany and giving a survey of their 


properties and methods of applica- 
tion. The products listed in the 
hook eomprize the Importan! 
of their direct ana developed ayes, 
and where.applicable, special meth- 
ods Of after-treatment have been in- 
cluded. 


most 


Ninety-eight dyed samples are 
shown in the book, together with in- 
sitruchions for the application of the 
The table of contents list 
the following subjects upon which 
practical information is supplied: 
DOveing with Direct Dyes: After- 
treatment with Formaldehyde: After 
freatment with Copper Sulfate: 
\fter-treatment with Bichromate 
and Copper ‘Sulfate: Diazolizing and 
developing Direct Dyes on the Fiber: 
lastness Tests; Dves of best Fasi- 
ness to Washing; Dves of best Fast- 
ness to Light: Dyes of best Fastness 
'o Acids: Dyes with best Fastness to 
Alkalis; Dyes with best Fastness to 


Colors. 


Hot Pressing: Dyes suitable for Dis- 
charging with Hydrosulfite; Dyes 
Suilable for Dyemg in a Cool or 
Lukewarm Bath; Dyes suitable for 
Lombination Shades and Subsequent 
Shading: Dyes Suitable for Machine 
Doyeing: Dyes which leave Cellulose 
\cetate (Lustron and Celanese) Ef- 
fects Clear. 

The book is a handy guide for acid 
color dyeing and will prove exceed- 
ingiv valuable to any dyed econcern- 
ed with this work. Copies may be 
had upon application to the Nation- 
al Anline and Chemical Co. New 
York. 


Cotton and Textiles See the 
Light 


The Government estimate of De- 
cember 8 of 15.6038.000 bales of cotton 
indicates the third largest crop on 
record, bat the accuracy of this 
timate cannot be determined until 
the final ginning report of January 
16. The Governments estimate in- 
cludes much cotton that has not yet 
been picked because of prolonged 
spells of wet weather and lack of 
labor. Whether this cotton will ulti- 


mately be picked depends upon the 
extent to which it has been damaged. 
The Government's estimate of very 
large production caused an immedi- 
ate fall in the price of cotton, exer- 
cising an unfavorable effect upon 
lrade, for the time being, in the 
Cotton Belt. 


Cotton is being largely held for 
higher prices. The planters and 
farmers are in better shape to hold 
cotton than for many years past. 
They have generally paid off thew 
Old debts. This holding of cotton 
has put a chill on trade for the time 
being, and buving will be more cau- 
tious until the final prices of cotton 
are determined more definitely after 
the first of the year. Then the crop 
will be.marketed with greater free- 
dom. 

An encouraging fact is that there 
was a 25 per cent increase in exporis 
of raw cotton and of cotton manu- 
factures in October over the same 
month of last year, while domestic 
consumption is running 7 per cent 
ahead of 1924. 

Observers report. that the 
England mills are on a more 
foundation than for many 
past. The wage scale 


New 
solid 
months 
was easily 


AS 


reduced. 


sible to put out cotton fabrics 


prices that find favor with consum- 


ers. 


The drought that greatly reduced 
the 
Southern mill has been relieved by 
copious rains, and the mills are now 
running on regular schedule.—Busi- 
ness Bulletin of La Salle Extension 


the hydro-electric power of 


University. 


Mills Get Tax Refunds. 


In the list of tax refunds, during 
House 
Ways and Means Committee of Con- 


1925. as submitted to the 


gress, are the following: 


Henrietta Mills, Ine., Caroleen, N. 
C., $117,208: Latham Bradshaw Cot- 


ton Company, Greensboro, N. 


$26.156: Monarch Cotton Mills, Gas- 
Woodruff 
$10,- 


tonia. N. C.. $9,320.10; 
Cotton Mills. Greenville, S. C. 
542: Delgado Mills, Wilmington, 


C., $41,603: Pell City Manufacturme, 
$36,- 
254; Newberry Cotton Mills, of New- 


Company, Birmingham, Ala., 


berry, S: C., $111,528. 


on 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢7Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 


19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MAS& 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 


country on all classes of work 


This, combined with lower 
costs of raw material, makes it pos- 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued from Page 21) 


SLASHER—PROCESS. 


215. Having predetermined the number of ends of warp 
to put on loom beams to produce the required cloth (as ex- 
plained in the chapter on organization), and having made up 
the warper beams to correspond, say 5 with 408 ends each, 
these 5 beams are placed in the creel. 

The beams are adjusted endwise with the hand screws until 
the heads are all in line. 


The sheet of warp is unwound by hand from the rear beam 
and carried over the next beam, where it is united with the 
sheet of warp from that, and so on with the other beams. 

The whole sheet is drawn through the starch box. The top 
rolls E are lifted off squeeze rolls and put in the rests at the 
side of the bearings. 


The sheet is divided into about 4 parts. A small rope is 
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Fig. 46. Slasher (Section). 


tied to each division. The ropes are threaded around the 
cylinders as shown and pulled by hand until the sheet of yarn 
is entirely through to L. 

Ropes are untied, and the yarn is divided over the lease 
rods and threaded as shown, and fastened to loom. beam. 

In order to effect a division of the warp at the lease rods, 
“thread leases” are put in as the warp is unwound from the 
beams in the creel. This thread lease consists if a small 
doubled cord. A thin stick is put between the doubled over 
ends of the cord, and pushed through between the sheets of 
yarn as they unwind from the beams. The stick is withdrawn. 
The cords remain, and pass over the cylinder with the yarn. 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


Spinning, [wisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build spccial Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 


There are Three Things 
That We Offer to Careful Buyers 
of Trees and Plants 


(1) Nursery Stock 

Splendid, healthy, home-grown, specimens of trees and shrubs 
especially adapted to local and nearby gardens and home grounds. 
(2) Guarantee 

We are so confident of the superior quality of our Nursery 
Stock that we undertake to replace, f. o. b. nursery, any 


tree or plant which dies within one year after we have 
planted it. 


(3) Service 


A skilled personnel competent to devise the 
most effective and economical planting plans, 
and to see them through even to the actual 
planting. 

This is an unbeatable combination. Try it now. Ask 
our representative to call and discuss spring planting plans. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CoO. 
and Hickory, N. C. 


Landscape Gardeners 
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‘CROWN: 


A thin boiling starch made especially for the 
textile trade. 

Produced in the most modern and perfectly 
controlled plant in existence. 

The result of over 20 years study and experi- 
ence in the production of textile starch and 


its uses. 
Combines quality, uniformity and economy. 
We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 


standard grade starches of the highest qual- 
ity. 


PENICK & Forpb, Lrp., INc. 


\ 
Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa \ 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 


. L. Morrison Marble Nye Company 
Greenville, S. C. Boston and Worcester, 

J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. Mass. 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 
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No. 4 
Blackmer 
Rotary 
Pump, with 
acid -reststant 
lining. 


There’s A 


BLACKMER 


ROTARY PUMP 
For Your Size Room Needs 


No matter what your size room pumping needs may be, there is a Blackmer 
Rotary Pump. which will lend itself readily to these needs. 

Whether your particular installation requires a solid pump, a pump with 
acid-resistant lining, or a unit of two or more pumps mounted with power plant, 


you will find a Blackmer which will give you economical, long-time size pumping 
service. 


These Biackmer Fectures are proving invaluable in many textile plants: 
ist. A Blackmer automatically takes up its wear as it occurs. 

2nd. Replaceable cylinder linings of acid-resistant bronze. 

3rd. Nonel Metal shaft, alsc resistant to acid. 

4th. Practically leak-proof. There are no vaives in a Blackmer. 

5th. Cylinders cast from either iron or bronze. 

6th. Equippec with tight or loose pulleys or individual power plant. 


The No. 4 Blackmer Pump with replaceable lining, illustrated above, is par- 
ticularly well suited to size pumping. This pump handles 50 GPM at 430 RPM. 
GET IN TOUCH WITH OUR NEAREST BRANCH. 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY CONSULT WITH 
YOU ON YOUR PUMPING PROBLEMS. 


BLACKMER PUMP 


Grand Rapids , (Formerly at Petoskey) Michigan 


Chicago New York Buffalo Philadelphia Louisville New Orleans 
Detroit Baltimore Atlanta Minneapolis Pittsburgh Kansas City 
‘oston Milwaukee Houston St. Louis San Francisco 
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When the first one reaches the first lease rod, this rod, having 
a flattened end, is pushed between the doubled cord, entirely 
across the sheet. The cord is then withdrawn. The other 
lease rods are inserted in the same manner. The yarn is thus 


divided up into as many parts at the front of the machine as 
there are beams in the creel. 


This division or leasing is made with every new set of warp 
beams. 
From the lease rods, the yarn passes through the front 


comb (or “heck,” “reed,” “wraith’”) where the ends are still 
further separated. 


216. The front comb is expansible, in the same way as on 
the warper. ‘It is adjusted to about the width of the sheet of 
warp. This comb has usually 300 to 500 teeth or “dents.” 
The total number of warp ends is divided as equally as possible 
in this comb. If there are 2040 warp ends and 300 dents in 
comb, the division would not be even, if all the dents are used, 
because if 7 ends were put in one dent, it would require 2100 
ends to fill the comb. We might use only 291 dents, putting 
7 warp ends in each. This would use 2037 ends. The other 3 
could be accommodated by going in another dent to them- 
selves, thus using 292 in all. The division might be made in 
other ways. The object of the lease rods and the comb is to 
separate the threads as much as possible, so they may lie flat 
and consecutive on the loom beam. 

When yarn has been properly placed in comb, the top rolls E 
are put in place as shown, and the immersion roll C run down 
into the size box, by a crank mechanism for the purpose. 

217. The size box is filled from a kettle which stands on 
an elevated platform. The kettle is made of cast iron and has 
a revolving stirrer, and is provided with a steam pipe around 
inside of bottom. This pipe is perforated. 

When steam is turned on, it tomes out of the perforations 
and heats the contents of kettle, while the stirrer mixes them. 

Fig. 47 shows a late improvement in starch kettles. There 
are stationary blades, as well as revolving stirrers. These 
make the mixing more thorough than in the old style ma- 
chines, which have only the revolving stirrers. 

Revolving. stirrers are mounted on an upright shaft, and 
geared 2 to 1 to a horizontal shaft carrying tight and loose 
pulleys 10 x 2. The driving shaft should run about 100, and 
stirrer shaft 50. 

The kettle in Fig. 47 is round, 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
3 feet 6 inches high and weighs 1400 pounds. It holds about 
200 gallons, and will cook 160 gallons. 

218. The size is made of starch and tempered with some 
kind of a “softener,” which is composed of tallow or similar 
grease, and an antiseptic like chloride of magnesia. These 
softeners may be brought in barrels prepared, ready to be 
mixed with starch in size kettle. 

Recipes for mixing size will be found in the appendix. 

When size is cooked and stirred sufficiently (the proper 
time—about 15 to 40 minutes—can only be determined by 
experience). It is drawn through a 21% inch or 3 inch pipe 
to the size box of slasher. This is a wooden box lined with 
copper and provided with perforated steam pipes for keeping 
size warm. It holds about 80 gallons. This amount will size 
700 to 800 pounds of yarn. 

Steam inside the copper cylinders dries yarn as it passes 
around. 

These cylinders are 60 inches wide. The large one is 7 feet 
diameter, the small one 5 feet. Steam is admitted through 
hollow shaft of cylinder. It first passes through a reducing 
valve, which is adjustable so that boiler pressure may be 
reduced to 5 to 15 pounds, or when desired entirely shut off. 
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The reducing valve is connected to the belt shifter in such a 
way that when machine is stopped, steam is entirely shut off. 

The opposite side of cylinder from steam inlet serves as an 
outlet for condensed steam. Inside the copper cylinder, close 
to the shell are cups, extending across entire cylinder. These 
cups are so set that they lift the condensed water and deliver 
it through a pipe out of hollow shaft of cylinder. It is im- 
portant to have cylinders put in the frames correctly when 
machine is first set up, so that they may run in the right 
direction for cups to lift the water. The makers commonly 
put arrows on the outside of cylinder to indicate the proper 
direction of revolution. The pipes leading condensed steam 
from the hollow shafts lead to steam traps which are for the 
purpose of allowing only the water to escape, and thus prevent 
waste of steam. 


Cylinders have steam valves in the heads, which may be 
easily opened to allow steam to escape in case the machine 
has to be stopped. This cools the cylinders, and to some 
extent, prevents browning the yarn. 


It is important to occasionally try the pet cocks in end of 
cylinders to see that trap is properly working and that the 
steam inside cylinders is dry. There is a gauge to indicate 
pressure of steam in cylinders, but it is possible for the gauge 
to indicate pressure while cylinders are cold, because of the 
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Fig. 47. Improved Starch Kettle. 


presence in them of condensed water. Steam must be kept 
dry in order to properly dry the yarn. 


The fan M dries the yarn. 


The large wooden hood (which is built over the machine 
after it is set up) carries away the steam arising from tne 
yarn drying on the: hot cylinders. Whenever possible this 
hood should lead through the roof. If slasher is not in a 
room next to roof a large wooden flue from hood may be run 
out the side of building and turned up a few feet. The flue 
leading from slasher should incline toward the outside of 
building, so the condensed steam will run out of the building. 
Sometimes, when a number of slashers are run in the same 
room, an exhaust fan is attached to the hoods, to draw out 
the steam. This is a good arrangement in any event. 


(Continued next Week) 
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Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


_ Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bew!ls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 
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Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill. 


Superintendent 


Spinner 


Dyer 
.. Master Mechanie 


Hecent changes 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Te 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 


Adjusting Saddles. 


Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Ing | the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 luo 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cul in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your spindles. 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindies, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Like any other product 
of standard and perma- 
nent value to the textile 
industry the success of 
the special purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


could only result from a 
knowledge of how to 


prepare materials to. 


scientifically meet the 
problems of the textile 
plant. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wpandotic” 


| 


Cee ford Compass. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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BOBBINS- SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


International Textile 
Situation in 1925 


‘Continued from Page 14) 


New Textile Developments. 

Great interest is shown and some 
progress is being made in the estab- 
lishment of linen mills in this coun- 
try. The northwest section of the 
Pacific coast seems to be the center 
of this movement. 

Interest continues in the develop- 
ment of textile mills in the South- 
west and on the Pacific coast. 


The Industry Abroad. 


France, Italy and a few Central 
European countries have had a 
profitable year in the various 
branches of their textile industries. 

The German textile industries are 
not in as good a position as it was 
expected they would be, although 
some improvement is noted. 

While somewhat improved, the 
situation in Great Britain is far 
from satisfactory. 

Some increase in the production 
of cotton in territory under Russian 
control has been noted, while at the 
snme time Russia has been augment- 
ing its output of cotton cloth and 
also buying larger quantities of 
textile goods from outside. 

Conditions have been far from 
satisfactory in the Polish textile in- 
dustry, which has been hampered 
by financial considerations and dif- 
ficulties in marketing its goods at a 
profit, 


Prospects for 1926 Generally 
Favorable. 


It would appear from the fore- 
going brief resume of some of the 
noteworthy developments during the 
nast year that the whole textile 
eroup is in a fairly healthy position 
”) far as this country is concerned. 
True, there are some gaps and defi- 
erencies which in one form or an- 
other may be regarded as perenially 
with us. On the whole, however, 
there is little to complain about, 
especially since the prospects for 
i926 are much more favorable than 
they were for last year. This situa- 
tion may be attributed not alone to 
easonal or sporadic demand, but 
iso to the trade's increasing inter- 
si in styling, merchandising. and 
fhe elimination of waste. 

Notwithstanding © gain of about 
‘0 per cent in United States con- 

umption of raven, the use and eon- 
sumption of real silk also increased 
‘remendously. Furthermore, it is 
strongly believed that this newest 
member of the textile group, rayon. 
which is being used in increasing 
quantities in combination with eot- 
fon yarns, has contributed to the 
improvement in the eotton goods 
trade. 

The American textile industry 
enters the new year encouraged, 
with a better conception of proper 
merchandising, mill management. 
waste elimination, international re- 
lationships, and other important 
factors of suecessful commerce. 
With fairly adequate supplies of 
cotton, silk, wool, rayon, and most 
other raw fibers at a reasonable sta- 
bility in price, there should be every 
justification for expecting a further 
improvement in the textile industry 
throughout the world. 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, 8. C. 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
mostsatisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 
as it was the day you 
installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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MADE IN AMERICA 
LY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Roy Improved Napper Roll Grinder 
Six rolls in operation at same time 


Steady, positive traverse of the grinding 
wheel because of the Roy patent differen- 
tial motion on the journal end of the 
grinder. Bearings for holding rolls not 
only adjustable to grinder, but will take 
shafts of different diameters. 


Complete information gladly sent to you 
upon request. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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TRAVE 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 6. C. 
U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. ; 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 7 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 
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Methods of Handling Rayon 
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2) 44 gallons water, 5 pounds 
gelatose, 3 ounces glycerine. 

Boil mixture until scum disap- 
pears, which will require about 15 
or 20 minutes. 

To preserve this preparation add 
4 ounces of benzoate of soda to 10 
gallons of solution. 

This preparation can be used could 
during the process of sizing, 

Formula for Skein Sizing. 

60 pounds gelatine, 198 gallons of 
water. 

Soften the gelatine by allowing 11 
to stand for a few hours, then boil 
for from 15 to 20 minutes; allowing 
the bath to cool until it is luke- 
warm before entering the silk. Dup 
the yarn in the bath, then hydro- 
extract for from 15 to 20 minutes. 
The varn is inen ready for the dry- 
ing machine, but should be shaken 
out before drying, to prevent the 
threads from sticking together. 

This formula is preferably used 
for yarn having additional twist; 
that is four turns extra to the inch. 

Sizing formula No- 2 can also be 
used successfully for skein sizing by 
omitting the glycerine. 

Weaving. 

The weaving of artificial silk warp- 
ers needs rather more care and ada- 
justment than that of eitber natural 
silk or cotton warps. The warp must 
be placed on the beam hard and 
level, and must be of the same width 
as the reed-space of the warp. The 
heddles should be of either round 
or flat wire. They should not be 
crowded on the harness-frame, as 
this would result in chaffing and 
splitting of the yarn; thus produc- 
ing streaks in the woven cloth. There 
should not be more than 30 heddles 
per inch of 30 to 32 gauge wire 
placed on a frame. Care should be 
taken that the hedles are as smooth 
as possible, and without shoulders; 
any projection interferes with shed- 
aing and causes breakage in the ma- 
terial, hence floats, felters and other 
imperfections. 

In weaving warps of 75 denier, 100 
denier and 150 denier artificial silk, 
the gauge wire suitable for these 
sizes of yarn would be: 


Wire Wire 
gauge gauge 
No No 


75 denier... 30 i50 denier... 32 


400 denier... 30 


Attention must be given to tie 
reed; the ordinary strong wire is un- 
suitable, and is very detrimental to 
the weaving, owing to friclion on the 
material. The reed most suitable is 
the flexible reed, made of fine wire 
with rounded ends, This prevents 
strain and jagging of the filaments 
and heips the material to weave bet- 
ter. All reeds should be at least 
3% inches deep from balk to balk, 
and should be set sufficiently deep 
in race-plate on loom to allow yarn 
to pass through the most flexible 
part of the reed. This allows knots 
to pass through and prevents threads 
becoming stretched, which, if not 
prevented, would result in shiny 
streaks in the woven fabric. 

The shuttle race requires special 
attention as it must be perfectly 
smooth, or better still, covered with 
felt or swandown to form a cush- 
ion for the otbtom shed. This en- 
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ables the shuttle to pass freely over 
the threads without bruising, split- 
ting or weakening them, and also 
helps to keep the shuttle down. 

It is more practical in artificial 
silk weaving to move the warp sup- 
port closer to the loom to maintain 
the shed short in order that the 
warp may work more quietly; that 
is, to prevent a very strong lifting 
up or down, as in the case of the 
long shed. 

Loom Speed 140 Picks- 


The loom-speed for articial silk 
should be approximately 140 picks 
per minute. The majority of manu- 
facturers who use artificial silk find 
that more skill is required to manip- 
ulate the weft than the warp. Artii- 
ficial silk, being a dry and springy 
material, is very lively and balions 
when weaving. It leaves the cop or 
quill in ring or curl form and, there- 
fore, it is necessary to straighten out 
the shoot before it is beaten up to 
the neighboring pick. If so straight- 
ened out, the result would be a 
slack pick, which is as objectionabie 
a defect as bright or tight one. Slack, 
bright, or tight picks are the great- 
est evils in artificial silk weaving. 

To prevent these faulis, it is es- 
sential that the drag on the weft be 
regulated with as soft and tough a 
material as can be obtained. Rabbit 
skin or wool felt should be placed 
inside a shuttle having only one eye. 
The shuttle eye passageway should 
also be padded, using a soft worsted 
material. This, in conjunction with 
the lining of the best means of put- 
ting on drag, because it can be regu- 
lated to whatever, tension is requir- 
ed. 

Other precautions to be observed 
to prevent these faults are: The 
pick must not be too strong; the 
shuttle must be property checked 
and on no account allowed to re- 
bound; the shuttle-guide must be 
covered with swansdown on the face- 
side within the shuttle-box, to pre- 
vent the cutting or the thread; the 
cop or quills should be well cor- 
rugated, and should be coarse- 
wound, to prevent any easy slipping- 
off. The yarn wound this way is less 
wavy than in the case of parallel 
quilling, Wavy filling will produce 
crinkled merchandise. 

Cutting Off Filling. 

Cutting of the filling is another de- 
fect requiring attention, particular- 
ly in broad work,’ and when the 
warps take up all the reed space. 
FOOUR—Methods of Handling Rayo 
Often the cause of his trouble is un- 
even sides, and tight selvages, on 
account of the warp’s being narrow- 
er on the beam than the width in 
reed space. In weaving colors it is 
preferable to use two shuttles in- 
stead of one; that is, two picks from 
each shuttle. This will reduce to a 
minimum skein marks and shaded 
streaks which appear at times in 
skein dyed yarn. It is important, 
when looms are stopped over-night 
and week-ends, that the weaver 
should tighten the warp up before 
starting, as this will prevent crink- 
ly effects or slack yarn in the cioth- 

In weaving fabrics that contain a 
small number of ends, that is, stripes 
of artificial silk, care should be 
taken to weave them as slack as pos- 
sible, as artificial silk contracts in 
the finishing, thus causing burly or 
wavy effects if woven with too much 
tension. It is preferable to use 
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skein-sized yarn for stripe effects, as 
this yarn does not contract as much 
as machine sized yarn in the finish- 
ing process. 

Weaving plants should be operat- 
ed under a dry atmosphere, similar 
lo that deseribed above with refer- 
ence to the winding and quilling 
operations. 


Some Mills Are Worst Type 
of Speculators 


Discussing speculative tendencies 
in cotton, and the manner in which 
they hinder mills, David Crutchfield, 
Charlotte representative of R. H. 
Hooper & Co. says: 

“There are spinners who are [Lise 
very worst type of speculators, in 
that they buy and fix the price for 
large quantities of cotton, and con- 
vert this raw cotton into goods with- 
out having previously found a mar- 
ket for their manufactures. Neither 
the cotton bought, nor the goods 
held is hedged or insured against by 
the sale of contracts in the future 
market. They have been known to 
stand by and let the market decline 
5 or 6 cents a pound, and still never 
place a hedge against a pound of col- 
ton or goods. 

“Of course, this is the grossest neg- 
ligence, the most flagrant and inex- 
eausable speculation. Other spin- 
ners buy their cotton to meet hn- 
mediate requirements, thus keeping 
even with the market as nearly as 
possible, and have need of the fu- 
ture market. Still others, some of 
whom are the larger and more pro- 
gressive concerns and as well, the 
most properous, never permit a 
pound of cotton or manufactured 
goods to remain unhedged or unpro- 
tected, which is excellent business.” 

Mr. Crutchfield discusses the com- 
plaint of mills regarding the recent 
December position, saying that the 
only remedy is to ship large quanti- 
ties of cotton for delivery on the 
month manipulated, so. as to make ii 
unprofitable for any interest to al- 
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lempt a repetition of the transac- 


hon. 


“American spinners are prone to 
condemn dominant speculative inter- 
for buying large quantities o! 
contracts in nearby months and seli- 
ing similar amounts in disiant op- 
tions in the future markets, thus 
eausing the month in which the long 
interest is concentrated to sell al sev- 
eral dollars a bale premium over al! 
other months. 

“They claim this works greatly to 
their detriment in buying and fixing 
the price of their cotton purchases, 
that it generally puts marke!s in an 
unhealthy and unnatural 
disorganizes trade and is hurtful in 


ests 


position, 


the extreme: that natural markets 
are always where the following 


months sells at a large enough prem- 
ium over the preceding monih to 
cover carrying charges, and [hal 
such markets as these are always 
best and preferable for legitimate 
irade and spinning interest; that 
there should develop plan 
whereby all element of speculation 
detrimental to or interferring with 
the regular marketing of cotton and 
goods, to rid them of this characier 
of manipulation. 

“While it is admitted that these 
charges of spinners are well founded 
and based on fact, that such: tactics 
by speculators have been openly 
practiced for several years, there 
evidently is only one course known 
to prevent these manipulated moves, 
that is, by shipping large quantities 
of cotton for delivery on the month 
manipulated, so as to make it un- 
profitable for any interest to attempt 
a repetition of the transaction. ’ 
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It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 
Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U. 8. A. 


Representatives: 
Central District Southern District 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 


P. 0. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


1). 


Mutual Mill. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
6,000 spinning spindles. 


Kk. Elmore 


J. M. Elmore 
A. H. Russell 


R. W. Miller 


Supt. 


Carder 
Spinner 
Master Mechanic 


Most Southern Mills 
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Oakland Cotton Mills 114% 500,000 Pref. 
Orr Cotton Mills 4 Qo 800.000 Gorm. 
Orr Cotton Mills 14, % 800.000 Pref. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 5 9% 2,000,000 Com. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 3% %e 2,000,000 Pref. 
Pickens Mills 2 %F (Q 750.000 Gom 
Pelham Mills 4 200,000 Pref, 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 4 1,600,000-Com. 
W. Poe Mfg. Co. (Q) 000.000 Com. 
Poinsett Mills 3 % 474,000 Com. 
Riverside and Dan River 34% (Q) 7,500,000 Com. 
Riverside and Dan River 3 9% 7.500.000 Pref. 
Riverside Mfg. Co. s & 1,000,000 Com. 
Spartan Mills 4 % 2 000,000 Com. 
Saxon Mills bal 3 % 900,000 Com. 
Toxaway Mills 2 % (Q) 500,000 Gom. 
Victor-Monaghan Co. 1%% (Q) 1.011.000 Pref. 
Thomaston Cotton Mills 2 .% 1.200.000 Com. 
Thomaston Cotton Mills 4 % 2 400,000 Pref. 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 2 % (Q) 1,000,000 Com. 
Wallace Mfg. Co. (Q) 29) 000 Pref. 
West Point Mfg. Co. 2 % (Q) 7,200,000 Com. 
Williamston Mills 24%4% (Q) 600,000 Com. 
Winnsboro Cotton Mills 2 % (Q) plus6% spec. 2,000,000 Com. 
Winnsboro Cotton Mills 1% % 2 000,000 Pref. 
Wiscassett Mills 3,600,000 Com. 
Woodruff Cotton Mills 5 % 787.800 Com. 
Woodside Cotton Mills 4 % 1.763.760 Com. 
Woodside Cotton Mills. 2 263.760 Pref. 


Pay Uusual Dividends 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


| 


GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 
QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 
PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 


INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLYCERINE 


TS 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving” 


NORFOLK .- - 


VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 
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Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., enclosed with PAGE 
Protection Fence erected by the General Equipment Company, 
Charlotte, N. 


Page Fence—permanent, 
good-looking, and at less cost 


Here's tasting protection for entire fence. Get plans and 
your property—PAGE Fence is estimates now—no obligation. 
strong. durable — galvanized Phone, wire or write us at ad- 
after weaving with almost 5 dress below. 


times the weight of zinc on or- 
dinary fence wire. GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


And it's easily erected—your 
Charlotte, N. C. 


own workmen can do the job, 

with one of our trained feremen 
PROTECTION 


to direct them, or we'll build the 


i} \ 


ith 


\ 


TRADE MARK 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 
=\ GARLAND MFG. CO. 
AS 


SACO, MAINE 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
eompany insurance cost. 


Proper Handling Of 
Shuttles 


Continued from Page 14) 


the bottom of the shuttle and tapered 
off so as to give an efficient brake to 
the weft. 

The lug on the head of the spindle 
is no worse for being slightly round- 
ed off, so that there is no danger of 
the weft catching. 

When a pair of shuttles is to be 
placed on a tappet or plain dobby 
loom, certain things require atten- 
Lion. 


Necessary Adjustments. 


The shuttle guide at the box back 
top has first to be elevated, for it has 
been fixed lower to suit the worn 
conditions of the old pair of shuttles. 
The box front has also to be brought 
further back to provide room for 
the larger dimensions of the. new 
shuttles. 

The outer end of the box front is 
set so that the shuttle is easy in the 
box, an allowance of, say, 3-16th of 
an inch being made. The inner end 
of the box front is set wider owing 
to the slope of the picker spindle. 
The shuttle front must fit well with 
the inner side of the box front, for 
if they fail to fit well together, the 
weft often drops out of the grooves 
in the shuttle front and box side, and 
is cul in two as the picker pushes 
the shuttle out of the box, 

The shuttle front in its relation’ to 
the box front can be in any one of 
three position. It may be leaning 
backwards al the top, and have to 
be forced over by the pressure of 
the box swell. In this case, the two 
feet of the box front would need 
packing with tapered cardboard, 
the thickness necessary being to 
make the inner box front fit exactly 
to the shuttle: front, the packing 
being inserted at the front of the 
feet. 

The shuttle may lean forward al 
the top and be off at the bottom, and 
the tapered cardboard would have 
Lo be inserted from the back to make 
the box front lean forward. 

The shuttle may fit exactly to the 
box side without any packing being 
necessary, this being the best possi- 
ble relation to each other. 


The Shuttle Front. 


So long as the two feet of the box 
fit well with each other when no 
packing is mserted, it is a useless 
piece of labor to grind or file the 
feet of the box to suit a particular 
pair of shuttles. An it is useless for 
this reason: One batch of shuttles 
may be all of the same bevel, and 
no packing of the feet may be need- 
ed, but the next lot ordered may not 
be the same bevel, though ordered 
from the same maker as the first 
batch. 

And, further, the third lot may 
not be in accordance with either of 
the others, and so far each loi the 
box fronts would have to be set at 
a different angle each time to get 
the best wearing out of the shuttles, 
with the least detriment to the weft. 
The strength of the feet is thus re- 
tained, and the weft in each case 
during the life of the three different 
bevels of the pairs of shuttles is 
successfully inserted in the fabrics. 

If any doubt exists in the mind of 
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the overlooker as to which way the 
box front should be packed, the box 
end may be unloosed, the box swell 
propped back, and the shuttle puil- 
ed steadily into the box by hand, the 
eyes at the box end watching for 
the streak of light which is sure to 
appear either at the top or bottom 
of the shuttle front if the two fric- 
lion surfaces do not fit well together. 

There is one other difficulty which 
has sometimes to be mastered in tlhe 
proper setting of the box front 
namety, that some overseers do 
not take the trouble to make a prop- 
er fit, and consequently the inner box 
side as well as the shutiles are worn 
a2 peculiar shape, and defy any 
method of packing to get the two 
surfaces to fit well together. 

When this is found to be the case, 
the box has to be taken off and filed 
at the bench to make the inner side 
level from end to end, and then fin- 
ished off smooth with emery paper. 

The fittime of the shuttle front 
with the inner box fron should be 
done when the shuttles are new, 
and each box made the same. Dur- 
ing the life of the pair of shuttles, 
weft cutting from weft dropping is 
ihus practically eliminated. 

In adjusting the bottom shuttle 
guide it is bolted as near to the shui- 
tle top as possible without gener- 
ating undue friction at the. outer 
end, and the inner end is fixed a 
little further up to allow for the 
upward slope of the picker spindle. 

-Textile Argus. 


Lancashire Problem Of 
Diminished Output 


(‘Continued from Page 7) 


and compel any remedies that may 
be necessary. 

Of more immediate importance 
than either of the above questions 
is the question of the short-time 
policy. The circumstances under 
which the policy was adopted in 1924 
are well known, and there is no need 
to explain them at any length. Dur- 
ing the post-Armistice boom the 
average prices of American cotton 
and yarn increased to more than 300 
per cent above their pre-war prices. 
With the eollapse of the boom the 
average price of yarn came down 
with a‘rush, and, alfhough the price 
Of cotton also declined, spinners 
margins were reduced to a negative 
quantity, and by the beginning of 
1924 the position of many spinning 
concerns was parlous. Consequent- 
ly, the short-time policy was adopted 
in order to alleviate the situation, 
and, if possible, by a restriction of 
supply, seeure profitable margins. 
Evidently the suecess of such a 
policy is dependent upon the extent 
to which those who adept it have 
control over supply. That the Brit- 


ish cotton industry, owing to its size 


in relation to the size of the world’s 
cotton industry, has a considerable 
measure of control is clear, and for 
this reason the poliey has undoubt- 
edly done much to relieve a critical 
situation. 

. the same time any success al- 
tained by the policy ought not to ob- 
scure its ‘weaknesses. Evidently, 
within the industry where a short- 
time policy is adopted its effects are 
to increase the cost of production 
per unit of output and to strengih- 
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en the position of the weaker con- 
cerns in relation to the stronger: 
while outside the industry its effect 
is to strengthen the relative position 
of competitors who do not adopt the 
policy, both by changing the former 
relation between costs of production 
and by ensuring to these competitors 
an ampler supply of raw material at 
a lower price than would otherwise 
obtain. At the best a short-time 
policy is a surely defensive and nega- 
tive policy, and can be 
only for a short period. .If persisted 
in long enough it must seriously 
weaken the relative position of the 
industry in which it is put in opera- 
tion. 


successtul 


It is because these weaknesses of 
a short-time policy are present to 
ihe minds of some of those engaged 
in the British cotton industry that 
they insist that, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, there should be a defi- 
nite move in the direction of full- 
lime working. Consequently, it is 
not unlikely, with the increased sup- 
ply of American cotton and the pros- 
ect of lower prices, that a change 
from the present policy will become 
a matter for serious discussion in 
the near future, The requisite con- 
dition of profitable full-time work- 
ing can be simply stated: il is thal 
demand prices and supply prices for 
a full-time output should coincide. 
Whether this condition is within 
measurable distance of attainment 
in the industry is certainly a ques- 
tion which ealls for and, no doubt, 
is receiving the most earnest con- 
sideration. Further, it may be taken 
for granted that im arriving al deci- 
sions concerning the continuance of 
the present! policy the following 
points are given due weight: (a) the 
present productive capacity of the 
British cotton mdustry when work- 
ing full time; (b) the probable effect 
of full-time working on costs and 
prices: (c) the possibility that, under 
the best conditions that can be ex- 
pected for a considerable time in 
the future, demand at profitable 
prices will be less than can be met 
by the present full-time productive 
capacity. 

As regards these points it is, of 
course, evident that, in view of the 
reduction in the length of the nor- 
mal working week, the present full- 
time working capacity is hardly like- 
ly to be as great as in pre-war days, 
and therefore should not require a 
demand of the pre-war magnitude to 
eall it forth. In the next place, as- 
suming that the effect of full-time 
working would be an apreciable re- 
duction of costs and prices, it is not 
unreasonable to anticipate that de- 
mand would respond with consider - 
able elasticily, especially when pur- 
chasers fully realized thal a perma- 
nent basis had been established. Con- 
sidering what is involved in the 
third point if may be surmized that 
it is the possibility there suggested 
which compels caution in departing 
from the policy of short-time work- 
ing. But, assuming it were departed 
from, and it was found that the de- 
mand at profitable prices was less 
than could be met by present full- 
time working capacity, would tne 
effect be more than to weed out the 
less efficient concerns and leave the 
demand to be met by the more ef- 
ficient 

The last statement suggests a dras- 
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tic remedy, but, taking a long view 
it is doubtful whether it would be 
in the interests of the British cotton 
industry for the policy of short-time 
working to be unduly prolonged on 
account of the effect which the 
remedy might have upon the posi- 
tion of a small number of weak con- 
cerns. The supremely important fact 
that has to be kept in mind is thal 
this industry, dependent as it is upon 
outside sources for ifs raw material 
and upon outside markets for the 
disposal of so large a portion for its 
output, cannot trust its security to 
the expedients that may be for tem- 
porary purposes. In the nature of the 
ease the position of the industry can 
only be maintained and improved up- 
on as it has been built up, by the 
method of efficiency. If this fact were 
lost sight of the comparative posi- 
tion of the industry would be seri- 
ously jeopardized. Fortunately, there 
is no immediate danger of such a 
situation, and no one acquainted with 
the type of men engaged in the Bril- 
ish cotton industry can have the 
smallest fear that it will be allowed 
to develop. 


Warns of Over-production 
of Rayon Goods 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—S.- F. Pat- 
lerson, president of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and treasurer and manager of 
the Roanoke Mills Company, one of 
the largest manufacturing plants of 
North Carolina, sounds a note of 
warning on the danger of overdoing 
in production, He says: 

“Novelties and especially those in 
which rayon has been used to a mors 
or less extent, have encroached on 
the gingham market. But I expect to 
see ginghams worn again in large 
quantities before a great while. 

“IT would regret to see all the mills 
in this section stop making staples 
and go to novelties, because if they 
aid this the market on novelties 
would be just as bad as it is on the 
staple limes. 

“The mills should have some kind 
of an organization of diversification, 
that is, all of the mills should not 
go on the novelties, but the organi- 
zation should try to get certain mills 
another line, and it should see that 
too many mills do not get on any 
one line. I would like to see some 
organization of this kind in existence 
where the mills could map out some 


such policy for their own protec- 
Lion, 
“We are selling quite a lot of 


rayon novelties and we believe they 
will be good, provided the mills make 
ihem up to standard and make good 
Styles. If they begin to cheapen 
rayon, that is, make inferior quali- 
ty and all one style, why the mill will 
find themselves in worse shape than 
thy did in the gingham proposition, 
I believe. If they will keep rayon up 
to standard, watch the styles and 
make the latest things, they will suc- 


ceed and make money. 


“I think this will be a good year, 
Co not look for anything big, no 
boom, but do look for a good, steady 
business right along. We will all 
have to get dight down to work and 
push things along, and if all will do 
this 1926 will be a good year.” 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN | 
a » for 
Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 
128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Samples and Catalog upon Request | 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
64 Leonard Street 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


New York 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. 


Sole Selling Agents For 
nd Co 


ton Mills, Moultrie Cotton 
Royal Cotton Mills 


New York 


Langle 
Strickla 


Seminole Mills, Aiken ~~ Anderson Cotion Mills, 
lis, Poulan Cotton Mills, 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


66 Worth St., New York 
Dallas 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama: Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—Trading in the cotton 
goods markets last week was moder- 
ately active and the total busimess 
done was very promising. Prices 
held steady throughout, with print 
cloths slightly higher. The demand 
was largely for goods for spot and 
prompt delivery. There were some 
sales of sheetings to the bag trade. 
New prices in denims showed a re- 
duction of 1% cents and sales were 
made for delivery into the first 
quarter of the year, this business 
running into fair quantities. 


Colored goods were fairly active. 
Domets sold fairly well for future 
delivery. Bleached goods held steady 
and sales of wide bleached sheetings 
have been large enough to put the 
mills well under order for some 
weeks to come. Wash goods for 
spring were only moderately active, 
ginghams and similar goods being 
less active than printed wash goods. 

There was a good busmess in 
printed voiles and fine combed yarn 
specialties in printed effects. Sales 
of rayon mixtures were rather large. 
The immediate demand ts for repeat 
export business on goods around 35 
cents a yard and higher. Recent 
sales of rayon mixed ginghams have 
heen very satisfactory. 


The total business in print cloths 
for the week was large. Wherever 


_buyers were willing to meet the 


prices‘at which goods bought. good 
sales resulted. There was a steady 
flow of moderate sized orders rather 
than any particularly large business 
for future delivery. With few ex- 
ceptions sheetings were rather quiet. 
Prices held steady and very few 
sales were reported at concessions. 


While the actual amount of busi- 
ness in broadecloths and warp sat- 
eens was not large during the week, 
there was a very active inquiry for 
goods for delivery in May and June. 
These inquiries covered mainiy the 
i28x68 all combed styles. There 
was a fair call for prompt delivery 
in both the combed and earded con- 
structions. 

Trading in tire fabric was quiet. 
Mills are well sold at present. One 
tire factor has pointed out that the 
entire trade is awaiting the effect 
of the introduction of balloon tires. 
These tires have already had a good 
effect in increasme the consumption 
of fabric and are counted on to fur- 
ther imerease consumption if they 
prove entirely satisfactory with the 
public. 

The demand for duck was almost 
entirely confined to numbered duck, 
whieh sold well throughou! the 
week, prices being 45 and 5 off the 
lost for well. known lines. Hose and 
belting duck, which was quoted af 


57% cents a week ago, was firm last 
week at 38 cents. 

It was a fairly active week in the 
Fall River print cloth market and 
the estimated sales were placed at 
100,000 pieces. Trading has been 
conducted on a rather quiet scale, 
embracing a wide variety of goods, 
including sateens, twills, wide and 
narrow print cloths and some of the 
finer constructions. An interesting 
feature was the appearance of some 
old time buyers in the market, 
which alone gives more. confidence 
to the manufacturer and the market 
in general. There is no doubt buf 
that the volume of sales could have 
been considerably increased had 
mills been willing to accept the 
business offered. 

The sateen business has been of 
special mterest. In the reverse 
twists, 88x48 sold at 10 cents and 
96x50 at 11 cents. Spots and con- 
tracts have been the rule in this 
trading. In the 4.37 sateens trading 
has been quite general at 12 cents, 
with some of the better grades being 
held for an additional quarter. Fair 
sized quantities of 4.70 sateens were 
reported taken at 11 cents. Another 
popular number was 64x72, 5.25, af 
9%. 

Fairly heavy sales were also re- 
ported in three and four leaf twills. 
The most popular number was 39- 
inch, 64x48, 6.00, selling at 8% and 
8%, with delivery extending through 
the next two or three months. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 61% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6 

Gray goods, 38%-In., 64x64s 914 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 12 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 
Denims 17% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 11% 
Kid finished cambrics 9 ald 

Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 94 


Sheeting Sold for Export. 


We are giad to report that nego- 
tiations with the East finally bore 
fruit, resulting in the sale of a good 
sized quantity of coarse yarn sheet- 
ings in direet competition with Jap- 
anese goods. The sales probably 
showed little if any profit to the 
mills bul, nevertheless, they were 
willing to make them bring some of 
the formerly well known brands into 
a market where they had not been 
seen for three or four years.—Bulle- 
tin of Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Company. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma. and Texas, and Memphis territory 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa——Beyond scatter- 
ed trading on small lots for prompt 
delivery, there was little activity in 
the yarn market during the week. 
Prices continued on virtually the 
same levels the previous week, al- 
though spinners were firmer as the 
cotton market showed additional 
strength. Very few Southern mills 
are said to be in need of new busi- 
ness at this time and a great many 
of them are running behind in their 
deliveries. A considerable number 
of them are fully sold up for the 
next few months. With this condi- 
tion and the fact that stocks are 
generally reported very low, spin- 
ners point out that there is little 
likelihood of lower prices now. 

Prices quoted on carded knitting 
and weaving yarns by dealers in 
this market showed a general rise 
during the week, the advance gen- 
erally being half a cent a pound 
and in some instances a full cent. 
This advance is believed to be the 
end of the general decline noted 
here since November. The prices 
quoted here since the first of the 
year have generally represented 
only what dealers could get for 
yarns for immediate and nearby 
delivery. 

Combed yarns have continued 
very strong with mills declining to 
accept less than full quoted prices. 
Southern combed yarn mills have 
sold their production well ahead 
and are in a position to maintain 
prices for some time to come. 

While the total amount of busi- 
ness done during the week showed 
no appreciable increase, buyers’ in- 
terest was much better and inquiry 
generally was much more active. 
Most factors believed that a period 
of much more activity in the yarn 
trading is just ahead and that the 
next few weeks should see the de- 
velopment of a great deal of busi- 
ness that has been held back for a 
long time. 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


344ea 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
16s 
26s ..42 a42% 
50s 


Tinged $3 and 4-ply._.3l\%a 


White Carpet 


3 and 4-ply__334,a34 


Part insulated Waste Yarns. 


6s, l1-ply 


8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 30 a30™% 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply-.. 32% 
12s, 2-ply. 33%a 
16s, 2-ply 35 ea 
20s, 2-ply. 36%a 
26s, 2-ply 41 a4l% 
50s, 2-ply 
Duck Yarns—3, 4 and 5- ae 
10s 34 
208 37% 
Southern Single Chain 
12s 
20s 
248 40 4a 
26s 41%a42 
431ea44 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s . 33%4a 
4 a 
12s 35+*2a 
37 a 
20s 37 
22s 
248 40 
308 .. 434ea44 
Southern Frame Cones 
Xs 33%a 
l4s 35 a 
16s 
20s . 37a 
228 . = 
24s 39144a40 
30s 40%a‘4l 
51 ab2 
Been Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
20s ab62 
1 O6a1 10 
1 18al1 20 
- Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
48 a49 
14s 49%a50% 
16s 52%a_. 
18s 052 
20s 52 a__ 
22s 68 a_. 
30s 60 a. 
32s __. a. 
656 
50s 80 a 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 
20s 50 
22s 
248 56 
59 a_. 
65 
Eastern Carded Cones 
40 a__ 
Kis 45 a_. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGU 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
UTHERN 


SO OF FICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufactured only by the 


Providence, R. L. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


MAIN OFFice AND FACTORY : 
ROCKFORD ., ILL . A. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Duck Lue Straps Leather Loom Piokers 


H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Seuthern Factory Graneh, Charictte, N. C 


Established 1868 


What are the Factors of a 
Good Sizer 


This question is asked daily by the 
aggressive mill superintendent. 


OUR ANSWER IS 


A Good Starch, A Pure Tallow, and 


GUM TRAGASOL, 
WHY? 


The Starch for weight—the Tallow for 
lubrication—and Gum Tragasol to bind 
fibre and increase tensile strength of 
the yarn. 


No Shedding Maximum Production 
Better Cloth 


John P. Marston Company 
Boston 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Want Department 


Bargain In Used 
Equipment 


Accoun! 
ditleret 


Sale ihe 


replacement 
followme at sacrifice 
1926. 


Dallas Manufacturing Co. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


commencing February, 


with 
if equipment we offer for 


Wanted | 
On account of starting up addi- 


prices: 21 Spoolers, 100 spindles 
each: 20 Warpers with beans: 
quantity of Spools. Delivery. 


For Sale 

Several complete cotton 
ning equipments. 
ingly low. 

We can offer several 
ton and knitting mill 
as going concerns at 
prices. 
Address: Hunter Machinery Co, 

Mill Property Brokers, 
Marion, N. C., 


spin- 
Priced surpris- 


rood col- 
properties 
attractive 


tional machinery and also night 
work, we can use 3 or 4 good 
Draper loom-fixers by December 
28th. Apply in person or address 
C. H. Goodroe, Supt., Acworth 
Mills, Acworth, Ga. 

Wanted 
A loom fixer on wide Crompton 
automatic blanket looms. Do not 
apply unless you have had ex- 


perience on looms weaving blank- 


ets. Good wages to right man. 
Address 8S. L. C. Care Southern 


Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 
2 Woonsocket Slubbers, 11x54, 
60 spindles. New 1919. 
3 Globe Denn Warpers. Greatly 


under-priced. 
Address: Hunter Machinery Co., 
Marion, N. C. 


Help Wanted 


We have cpening for combination 
hand direétor and office man in 
our mill, Salary $175.00 per 
month. Loci tion, South Carolina: 
None but e sable and dependable 
men (rive full par- 
liculars as to experience, also ref- 
erences in first letter. Address 8. 
G. V.. care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin.. 


Wanted 


One good union special sewing 
machine man. Must be compe- 
tent to keep from 5 to 40 ma- 
chines in first class condition and 
manage the operators. On straight 
seam work. Young man pretfer- 
red. Common school education. 
(sive reference and salary expect- 
ed in first letter, and how soon 
can report. Address C. G. Care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Rent 
in Greenville, S. C. all or part of 
2400 sq. ft. office space. Second 


floor, good light, centrally located. 
Prefer. tenant connected with 
textile trade. \ddress Box 295, 


Greenville, S. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and 
made of 3-pl 
ing Case Shooks. 


stronger, 
Veneer Pack- 
saving of 20 


to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Richmond, Va. 


ness, 


Witte Veneer Co., 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


YZ, 


Barber Spinning & Twister Tapes 


It pay. to specify BARBER tape when renewing 
your tape supply. QUALITY, the outstanding 
feature, is emphasized. But you get this QUALI- 
TY combined with fair prices and years of “know- 
ing how” all put together. Standards from which 
we do not shift assure you of satisfactory service 
year in and year out. Pioneers as spinning and 
twister tane makers we still maintain our enviable 
reputation as “Spinning Tape Specialists.” Made 
in the South for Southern Spinners. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


& TWISTING TAPES 


LEE 


Thursday, January 14. 1926. 
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Southern Spinners 


If you are a spinner 

Ringe Traveler men: 
A. B. Carter, 3rd National Bank Building, Gastonia, N. C. 
A. D. Carter, 3rd National Bank Building, Gastonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 192 Angier Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

They are right useful friends for spinners to have. 


VIC TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1 


Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
4. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


in the Southern States, you should know these Victor 


Superintendent Wanted 


Want man for superintendent and local manager for small mill on coarse 
Mill is practically new and is modern 
and splendidly equipped in every respect. 
low capitalization and no indebtedness. 
take at least $10,000 stock, the proceeds of which will be used as working 

Other officers are taking stock for same purpose. 
Address 


yarns. Expect to install looms. 


capital. 
did opportunity for 
Textile Bulletin. 


right man. 


When reorganized will have 
Applicant must be in position to 


It is a splen- 


“Yarn Mill,” eare Southern 


WANTED 


To Sell—’ 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—’” 
Employment—’ 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREA{) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position in mill office as book 
keeper, auditor, paymaster or cost ac- 
countant. Would take place in super- 
intendent’s office. Full graduate from 
textile school and have considerable 
mili experience. No. 4734 


WANT position as overseer fancy cloth 
room or finishing department. Mave 
had 18 years experience in finishing 


room, including experience on cham- 
ere ginghams. Good references. 
0. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning. Reliable man of long experi- 
ence who can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. No. 4786. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
sheetings, print cloth, drills, duck, or 
osnaburgs. Bight years as night over- 
seer and sceond hand in large mull. I. 
Cc. 8S. graduate in warp preparation and 
plain weaving. 3 ed, sober, 
a employed. references. No. 

..4 


WANT position as master machanic. Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
drive and am hard worker who can run 
your job right. References. No. 4738. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinist Steam or electric drive, can 
handle turbines, engines, generators 
-_— am first class all around man. No. 
4739. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cord fabric mill. Age 33, mar- 
ried, have been with large mill for past 
8 years, 3 years as assistant superin- 
tendent. Good reasons for wanting to 
gee gee can give good references. 
No. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding in large mill. Lo 
practical experience and can give firs 
class references. No. 4741. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
ood mill. Can come on short notice. 
oxperienced. reliable man of good 
habits and character and can give suit- 

able references. No. 4742. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent of 
yarn mill. Long experience and can 
furnish references to show character 
and ability. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or second hand. Have had 
several years experience. Am IL C. 8. 
graduate. Age 30, references. No. 4744. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning with good Southern mill. Wx- 
perience and training qualify me as first 
class man in every respect. No. 4746. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Prefer North or South 
Carolina. Now employed. First class 
references. No. 4746. 


perienced on wide variety of 
can run the job in thorough 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 4 
goods an 

y compe- 

tent and satisfacotry manner. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer asapinning, 
twisting and winding. Eixcellient ref- 
erences to show ae record of satis- 
tory serivce. No. 4749. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or carder and spinner in + 
er one. Experienced reliable man who 
can give first class references to show 
character and ability. No. 4760. 


WANT position in slashing, drawing-in 
spooling or varius department. Am 
oung man, LL. 8S. C. graduate and can 
eep production up and seconds down. 


Good references. Ne. 4761. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 13 
years experience tm mill steam plant 
and machine shops. Can furnish good 


references from previous employers. 
No. 4752. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience on mauy 


fabrics and can oe results. Fine rei- 
erences. No. 4753. 


WANT position by practical weaver ot 
long experience. Have been overseer 
for past two years, also second hand 
for four years. Understand plain, dob- 
weaving. Best of references. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
would take good second hand’s place. 
Long experience and good references 
yaad character and ability. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 21 
years .experience in mill, 11 years in 
weaving. Age 36, married, now em- 


Can furnish good references. 
o. 4756. 


WANT position as overseer plain wea- 
ing, or would consider place as second 
hand in large mill. Have had about 
20 year’s experience, mostly on plain 
weaving. Good references. No. 4757. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
both. Now employed as spinner. Have 
had 25 years experience in carding and 
spinning, 10 years as overseer. Good 


habits and can ve good refere Ss. 
No. 5758. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or superintendent of smaller 
mill. Would like opportunity to sub- 
pA references showing my record. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Can 
rum any card room and run it right. 
Best of references from past employers. 
Can come on short notice. No. 4760. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
either, pay to be at least $36 weekly. 
Can come on short notice and give ref- 
show ability and character. 

o. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or mill on plain weaving. 
Now employed as overseer carding but 


am capable of running mill. G rei- 
erences. No. 4762 
WANT position as master mechanic, 


maintenance engineer, superintendent 
of power or general mechanical super- 
intendent. Thoroughly qualified by 
training, experience and ability to take 
complete charge of your power prob- 
lems. No. 4763. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience in some of the best 
mills in the South. Can give excellent 
references as to character and ability. 
No, 4784. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in both steam and 
electric power work and can handle ma- 
chine shop in first class manner. Best 
of references. No. 4765. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or tire duck plant. 
Superintendent for past 6 years, Ii4 
years experience on cord and tire duck. 
My references are unusually gees and 
from well known mill men. o. 4766. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle either in satisfac- 
tory manner. No. 4767. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Now 
employed, but wish to change. 
do first class work respect. 


references. No. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
CO. 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9003 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 


Cotton 
CHARLOTTE, N. c. 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson W. J. BRITTON & CO 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers COTTON 
Rock Hill, S. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionerse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 


Architects and Mill Engineere— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

Ash Handling Equipment— 
LLink- Belt bo o. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
MKelipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball Bearin 
Charles ond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Salers— 
Economy Baler Co. 


saling Presses— 
Bconomy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. : 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beam Heads— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Sacuo-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 


Beams (All Steel)— 

C. Entwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
BDaston & Burnham Machine Co. -... 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Shatft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
& Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings Machinery)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller earing Co. 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Beit Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beilting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond Comp pany 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
sraeen & Knight Mfg. Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Chicago Beltin ‘ 
Bdward R. ew 
Graton & Knight Mig. 
F. Houghton & 
ng 
oo Bond Company 
Belt 
Charles ond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
ward R. Ladew Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
6 rbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 
— Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Inc. 


Bieaching Matertale— 
Arabvol Mig. Co. 
Arnvoid, Hoffman & Co., 
L. Sonneborn Sons; Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bogpon & Lane. 


J. Ford Co. 
on Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Unit Chemical Products Co. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Bobbin Holdere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Bobbins and Spoolse— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire og & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shutt 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 


lits Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Blower Systems 
Carries Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Oil— aims 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machkiwe Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Iwe. 
Textile Finishing nery Co. 


Calender Roll Grindere— 
Roy & Son Co. 


Cards— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Weths. 


Card 
Ashworth os. 
harlotte Mfg. Co. 
oward Bros. Mfg. Ce 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Card Grinding Machine y— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts ana Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicalis— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Cores— 
Cores for Cloth inding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 

Charles Bond ompan 

Textile Finishi 

Wood's T. B. Son 
Cloth Winders and 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindles— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 

Link-Belt 

Combs— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnante— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co 


paid Co. 


Slashers)— 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittings— 
Cnicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Cones (Paper)— 
Senoco Products Co. 


Cone. Vice Couplingse— 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
5s. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
National Ring Traveler Coe. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Bosson & Lane. 

Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machiner 
Woonsocket Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Piek, ete)— 
The Root Co. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
William Sellers 4. Co., Ine. 
Wood's T Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finish Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co: 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morge Chain Co. 
Drop ires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Steel 
R. L. Warp Stop Eaquipmen ‘Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Ro & Son Co., B. 
on olhurst Machine orks. 
Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
ne 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Laundry Machinery Co 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Go 
Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
orne, Scrymser Co. 
sson & Lane. 
. L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ina. 


Ino. 


Press Co., Ine. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Kilipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Ine. 
Newport Chemical Works 
National Aniline 
United Chemica) ucts 
Wolt, Jacques & Co. 

Dye Worke— 


Franklin 

Sayles Finishing ts, ine. 
Electric Fans— 

A4llis-Chalmers Mig Co. 


General Electric 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Hlectric 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motorse— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Blectrie Co, 
Westinghouse Klectric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Cooper-Hewitt ectric Co 
General Hlectrice Co 
Westinghouse Wiectric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co. 
_.Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Mngineers. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
ahnson 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Engines (Steam, Oli, 
lis-Chalmers 
Fairbanks, Morse 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanie— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractorse— 
American Laundry Machine Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Hart Products Corp. 
5. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oj] Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Finishing Machinery— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
U. 5S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Flexible 
= Wood's Sons Ce. 
Floor $Stande— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fluted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 

uthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Imo. 


be Pumping)— 


co-Lowell BShops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 


Fuses — 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Gearing (Silent lexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 


Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sets— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Bar Oe. 
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Grab Buckete— 


Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Grinding and Polishina Machinee— 
Gudgeon Rolle— 

Washburn. 

ton & Burnham Machine Ce. 
oy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 

Charlies Bond Comp 

William Sellers & Ine. 

T. B. Wood's Sons 
Hangers (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

illiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 


rames. 
Heddies and Frames— 

Gariand Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hoists— 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 

The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Ce. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Bngineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Hydro-Extractors— 
American Laundry Mack‘uery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Deing 
H. W. Butterworth Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machinee— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 

K notters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Landscape Architect— 
EK. 8S. Draper. 

Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 


Corp. 


Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
charles Bond Company 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strarping— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Stra 
H. Jaco Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
popedaie Mfg. Co. 
ford Co., The. 
Loom Beams and Head 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 
R. l. Warp Stop iseuioment Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
a ard R. Ladew Co. 
H. fg. Co. 
o. 
Graton & ight Mfg. Co. 
Loom 
Atlanta Hargess & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro oom Reed Co. 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond. Company 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


ricant 
orne, Scrymser & Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 

x Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Lubricators— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Company 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery 

au 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Mangles— 


H. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Markers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co 


Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Oo" ker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
‘urtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 
ocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Paint— 


l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 


Mill Architects— 
See Architects. 


Mill Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 


mill Starcnes— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
las. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs row Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill “Supply C Co. 
Thomas Grate 


Mill White— 
E 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Oliver Johnson & Co. 


Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Roll Grinders— 

. S&S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Bilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Oils— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Products Co. 
N. Y. & J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Oil Burnere— 
Scott-Newman Oil Burner Co. 


Une-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
ue B. American Machine Co. 
Lowell Shops. 
hitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell 


Overseamin 
Southern 


Painte— 


Aluminum Co. of America. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Siggers & Siggers. 
Picker Geare— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Bdward R. Ladew Co 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 
“harles' Bond Company 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Byeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
and 


Sohps 


pindle & Flyer Co 


arks-Cramer 
Link 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sharles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co 


and Overedging Machines— 


— 


Wilton: Wolfers: & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, 
Preparatory otton)— 
Lowell hops. 
tin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Pickers and Lappere— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine Press Co., 
Pinboards— 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco- Lowell ops. 
Pujieys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Company 


Pumpe— 

B er Rotary Pump Co. 

Pum (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

Presses— 


Collins Bros. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Iversa indin 
hitin Machine 
Quill Cleaners— 
errell Machine Co 
Receptacies— 
Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Reels— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rings— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 

oe & Jenks Machine Co. 

. & B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Rin Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler C 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co 
Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Cuo., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Qujllers— 
amp Loom Works. 


orks. 


Roller Bearings— 


Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Cans one Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woongocket Machine & Press Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddlies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scales— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Bosson Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents Goods) — 
rowne Co. 
Curran & B 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
& 
Leslie, Evans & 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Sewing 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 


——See Power Transmission 


Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
Washburn. 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale g. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 


American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. “‘o 


Duplan Silk Corp. 
Imperial Rayon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Machinery— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Finishing 


Textile Machinery Co. 
-Sizing Starches, Gume— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. offman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Stashers Combs— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


T. Entwistle 


High Point Loom. Reed & Harness C: 


Steel Heddle Mf&m. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 

Arabol Mfg. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Bosson & Langs. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel Chemiral Co., The. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Softeners— 
Arnold, Hofman & Co., Ime. 
=. F. Houghton & Co. 


National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 

Daid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 

T. Bntwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Bed Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.., 


Ine 
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Spindle Repatrere— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 
—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Léstershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Heddle Mfg. Co. 


. S&S Bobbin Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Saueeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 4 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Ce. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 

8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Specialties— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
RB. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co 
Textile Dryere— 
American Molistening Co. 


Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washbura. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stampe— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Tramemission Belte— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Sharies Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
EB. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


‘ransmission Machiner 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's T . & Sons Co. 
Tollete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Trucks 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Ww. T. Lane & Bros. 


Trucks For Pin Boardse— 


Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco oducts Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatue— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ventilating Fane— 
B. F. Perkins & Son., Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Raston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R Warp op Equipment Co. 


Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Water Controllin 


Apparatue— 


Rodney Hunt achine Co. 


Water Wheele— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Weighting Compounde— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 


Well Dritiere— 


Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 


W hizzere— 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W inderse— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


W indowe— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Window Guardse— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Wire Partitionse— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clockse— 
T. ro Pntwistie Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machinee— 
H. L. Scott & Co 


ALL STEEL 


CLOTH 
PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


vver head counter-shafti 
Chains are hand forg 


over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up. to 
40 H. P. torque. 


Swedish 


Write for any special information. 


This Boonomy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 60 
inches. aten 

of 72 inohes. 
Equipped complete 

with Direct Connected 

| Electric Motor. 


a Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, Twilis, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actuwa! 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 

Unlimited com- 

ressing platen stroke 
n other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform. 
Entirely se’f contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 


, chain connections, etc. 


steel. Will stand over 60 per cent 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 


Dept. 8. T. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOQUN D 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
| 
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| 
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Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Mills 


Dyestufis Softeners 


Sizes 


Oils 


Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturer: 


York & Colgate Sts. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office “Charlotte, N. C. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


MORSE 


Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bidg., LEANS. LA... 521 Baronne St., A. M. 
Baril F. Scott & Co.; BALTIMORE. Lockett Co.; NEW YORK, N. Y., 50 
MD., 1402 Lexington Bldg.: BIRMING- Church St.: OMAHA, NEB., 727 W. O. 


HAM, ALA., Moore- Handley Hdwe. W. Bidg., D. H. Braymer uipment 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk S8t.; Co.: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 803 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial ples Bank Bldg.: PITTSBURGH, PA., 
Bank Bidg.; CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W. Westinghouse Bld. ; SAN FRANCIS- 
Adams S8St.;: CLEVELAND, OHIO, 421 Co.. CALIF., Monadnock Bidg.; ST. 
Engineers Bidg.; DENVER, COLO., LOUIS, MO., 2137 Railway Exchange 
211 Ideal Bidg.; DETROIT, MICH.., Bldg. : TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
7601 Central Ave.; LOUISVILLE, KY.., 50 Front St., E., Strong- Scott Mfg. 
516 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co.; Co.: WINNIPEG. MANITOBA, Can- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St., ada. Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; NEW OR- Co. 


MORSE 


L 
U 
T 
C 
H 
E 
S 


'HE 


Reducers 


is a ar that has made 


29 cr 
of Power Transmission Machinery the standard 
in so many of the country’s largest plants. 
logue on request. 


B. W ood’s 


Greenville S 


Motor Pulleys 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to withstand 
severe lineshaft service. 
Flanged to protect the 
workman from being 
caught on the bolt 
heads or nuts. Ma- 
chined all over to 
template, making them 
interchangeable and 
therefore easily dupli- 
cated. 


LINE 


Cata- 


Sons Co 


RSBURG. PA 


Cambridge, Masse. 


Flexible Couplings, § 
and the U. 
Contactor for Short Center Drives. 


peed 
G. Automatic Belt 


\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame | 
Canvas Mill Baskets 


= 


Oblong Basket 


Built into every Lane product is that 
inherent quality, strength, a natural 
result of practical designing and the 
employment of highest grade raw 
materials, exclusively. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


if 
~ i4 
ZSILENT 
DRIVES 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
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STAFFORD 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 


now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features 


THE STAFEOQROD 


WEAVING MACHINERY | Ne 
READVILLE, MASS. a 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE | “4 


PATERSON, N. J. | 


RAYON MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
WARP SIZING MACHINE : 


Used by leading Manufacturers and | 
recommended by Manufacturers of | 
Artificial Silk. | 


Manufactured by | 
CHAS. B. JOHNSON 


Manufacturers of Artificial Silk Slashing and 
Sizing Machinery 
Paterson, N. J. 


Winders, Quillers, Raschel Warpers and other Silk Machinery 


Manufactured by 


THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY, Paterson, N. J. 
Also a Complete Line of Dyeing, Drying, Tentering and Finishing Machinery 


Correspondence Solicited from Firms or Individuals interested in the Establishment of Plants for Manufacturing Rayon 


SLAUGHTER 


1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 
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